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THE OCCIDENT 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 


Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Primary Department for Children. 


Carriage will call when desired. 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant 
and commodious buildings on the N. E. corner of California and Buchanan 


Streets. 
elocution, music in all its branches, and 
It is an accredited school to the 


It gives full Seminary and College preparatory courses, languages, 


art. 


universities. For further information 


address the Principal, Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M. 


4 Cogswell Polytechnical College. 


26th and FOLSOM STS., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Oldest Polytechnical 


School on the Coast. 


TECHNICAL CouRSEsS include Carpentry, Cabinet Making, Pattern Making, 
Forging, Moulding, Casting, Machine Shop Practice, Freehand Drawing, 
Mechanical Drawing, Sewing, Dressmaking, Millinery, Cooking, Stenography 


and Type-writing. 


ACADEMIC WoRK includes Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Physics, 


Chemistry, English and History. 


Competent Teachers in All Depariments. 


For further information address, J. 


H. CULVER, Secretary; or W. H. V. 


RAYMOND, Superintendent of Instruction. 


CH URCH ORGANS, 2®oston, (Established 1872.) 


Hook & Hastings Co., 


New York, 
Philadelphia. 


Main Office and Works, » KENDAL GREEN, MASS. 
Highest Awards Always—Oldest, Largest and Best. 


PORTLAND—® 
®—ACADEMY. 


TENTH YHAR. 


First Term Begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 14th, 1898, at 10 A. M. 


The Academy includes a Primary end Gram- 
mar School, a College-fitting School and a de- 
partment of advanced work in the Languages, 
Mathematics, English Literature and Chemistry. 
For particulars address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, Portland, Or. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacific Coast Managers, 


420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 

Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for good 
positions, and for school officers to secure 
the best teachers. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Theological 
Seminary 


San Anselmo, Cal. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Septem- 


ber 2ist, 1898. For catalogues and information 
address 


CLERK OF THE FACULTY, 


San Anselmo, Cal. 


MOUNT TAIMALPAIS 


Military Academy 
SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparator rdin 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles nd cee 4 


REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A, M.,, 
Head Master. 


The Occident is a Coast Bureau of 
Presbyterian Work and a _ First- 


class Advertising Medium. 


Entered at San Francisco Post (Office as second- 
class matter. 


— 


TBRMS: 
Per Year, in Advance $2 00 
Foreign 2 50 


Subscribers are requested to remit promptly 


when the year for which their subscription is paid 
expires. 


REMITTANCES may be made by Postoffice 


Order, Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Order or Bank 
Draft, and should be made payable to THE Occ!- 
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DENT. 


The date of the ‘‘yellow label’’ shows to what 
time your subscription has been paid. When 
money is received the date will be changed, which 
will answer for a receipt. No receipt will be 
mailed unless request is made and stamp enclosed. 
If the label is not corrected within three weeks, 
please notify us. 


This paper is mailed regnlarly to all subscribers 
until definite orders in writing are received and 
all arrearages paid in full. 


Subscribers wishing mailing address changed 


must give the old and the new addressat the same 
time. 


Address all communications to ‘‘THE OccI- 
DENT,’’ 84 Donohoe Building, San Francisco, Cal., 
and not to individuals. 


Letters of a personal nature may be addressed 
to the Editor, P. O. Box 206, Vallejo, Cal. 


Abraham Lincoln’s Autograph. 


Editors will appreciate the follow- 
ing ‘‘sentiment’’ : 

Abraham Lincoln once received a> 
letter asking for a ‘‘sentiment’’ and 
his autograph. He replied— 

‘‘Dear Madam: When you ask 
from a stranger that which is of inter- 
est only to yourself, always enclose a 
stamp. There’s your sentiment, and 
here’s my autograph. <A. Lincoln.’’ 


= 


PURE WATER.—There is a very 
simple way to filter water perfectly 
which is strangely little known. It 
is not adapted to filtering large quan- 
tities, but it may be invaluable to the 
sick nurse, or the mother of a delicate 
baby, or to the traveler who is en- 
countering water of special impurity. 
Filtering paper and a medium-sized 
funnel are all that is needed. The 
paper can be bought at the drug-store, 
and is very cheap; it comes prepared 
to fold inside the funnel; then gently 
pouring the water into the funnel, the 
paper strains it perfectly pure. Of 
course, a heavy stream would break 
the paper, and a pint or two is about 
all that can be filtered at once without 
spending a good deal of time upon it, 
but a little perfectly pure water is 
often invaluable, and this is often the 


easiest way to get it.—Midland Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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Occident 


Established 1868. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., AUGUST 10, 1808. 


Price, $2.00 per Year. 


Our Point 


By the Associate Editor. 


Religious worship has been a 
consolation and inspiration to 
successive generations. It has 
impressed other than worshipers with its exuber- 
ant life. Its prayers, praises and ministrations 
have led them to the Lord. Here in his home, 
entering into his high and holy ordinances, is the 
Lord of Glory himself. The spirit is quickened, 
the eye opened, to the heavenly things; the 
heart receives tokens of the divine goodness; the 
soul becomes filled with holy ardor, and rises, 
maybe, into the very sunshine of heaven. 

We have many personal, social, 
traditional memories and associ- 
tions of worship. In its bringing 
to mind the great spiritual realities, in its utter- 
ance of a common feeling, our emotional life is 
fed week by week. In the sympathy of friends 
present; in the instruction in the Word; in the 
stimulus of music, prayer and preaching, we con- 
tinually renew our hold upon God; we continu- 


ally go forward in aspirations of prayer and 
praise. 


Religious 
Worship. 


Its Inspira- 
tion. 


Such is the instinct of the pious, 
their instant and perpetual rule. 
Such:-is the glory of united and 
tender service in the assembly of Christ’s people, 
of the union of pious souls in intelligent and so- 
cial homage. Perhaps, in the different degrees 
of life and brightness, we are farther on in the 
upward way when we worship, for the acts of 
heaven are represented as acts of worship. 


The essential characteristic of re- 
ligion is a force not intellectual, 
but emotional and determinative; 
is not in the mind, but in the heart. The energy 
is one of faith, hope and love. God said, ‘‘Son, 
give me thine heart.’’ Jesus said, ‘‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.’’ The 


Its Glory. 


Religion is of 
the Heart. 


Christian virtues are states of the heart: peni- 
tence, humility, meekness and _peaceableness, 


hungering after righteousness, resignation under 
affliction. 


It is men who make all the social 
Man the 
Maker, “@yS, men who bring things to 


pass, men working together and 
expressing their thought, men creating organs 
and institutions, men supporting them—an end- 
less succession of men, ever acting and reacting. 
The quality of these makers comes out in the 
things made. The thought and will of the gov- 
erning majority is that which, active or passive, 


makes things what they are. 


Some ceremonial forms have 


come down from ancient times. 
Some exist the world around. 
Some are survivals of precautions taken when 
strangers meet, as when two seize each other by 
the right hand. They protect dignity always, 
and in some cases property and life. They serve 
as a barrier, as when one must knock at the door. 
They keep others at a distance and handicapped 
until examined. Yet all these forms have come 


to express civility, courtesy, and friendliness. 


Never was there as now such 
civic virtue. Never were rulers 
SO conscientious and faithful, 
judges so pure, respect for law and right so great. 
Never was it so felt that we owe a duty to our 
country in volunteering in war, in honestly pay- 
ing our taxes, in studying measures and policies. 
Those who govern feel as never before that they 
should attend to their principles, their duties, and 
their agents. Never were the politics of Chris- 


tians nor their international activities so moral as 
now. 


Ceremonial 
Courtesy. 


Our [loral 
Gains. 


It may be that this western civil- 


ization of ours is but the first 
happy result of a happy conjunc- 
tion of circumstances—that here civilization has, 
in a natural manner, at last broken through the 


Whence Our 
Civilization? 
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everlasting obstacles of war, ignorance, slavery, 
and the like, and is going ahead by natural 
methods on a natural plan. It may be that this, 
our western civilization, is due chiefly to the nat- 
ural genius of the people and to certain fortunate 
discoveries, like that of gunpowder, printing, and 
steam power; to the birth of modern science and 
literature; to the revival of learning and freedom. 
It may be that our culture is due to Europe's 
commercial adaptability in her location and con- 
figuration; due to the political uprising of the 
medieval towns, the beginning of the long 
struggle for the political freedom of the people, 
out of which struggle has come the vast expan- 
sion of democracy. But again other thoughts 


prevail. 


In looking over our exchanges 
we note that at least one-seventh 
of their space is given to the home. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is 
largely fighting its battle for the protection of the 
home. The Church has been, ever been, emin- 
ently attentive to the home. The daily paper re- 
members the home to give it a certain space 
every week, and to notice the divorces of every 
day. Some of the strongest inclinations of human 
nature go to the creation and continuance of the 
home. All the forces of love, conjugal, parental, 
and filial, brotherly and sisterly, go to make and 
keep the home. Each of our homes, each even 
of the two hundred millions that exist to-day, is a 
human nucleu, a human congeries, a center of 
social life, a complete whole. It has its circle 
and activity and various store of treasure. 

The home is the first social body we enter, the 
last we leave, the one with which through life we 
are most closely identified. Above all else, when 
you come down to the reality life is spent in the 
home. Count over the human race, and men 
live not solitary, but in one family after another 
along a road, a street—along all roads and streets. 
It is in homes that men are, as they dwell along 
all coasts and rivers, as they live on plains and 
slopes and mountain ranges, throughout the 
broadearth. The secret of the home is kindliness. 
The home is no place for dotnination by man or 
woman or child; no place for teasing or nagging, 
for driving or grinding; no place for a coarse 
manipulation of power to make others miserable. 
Rather, it is the place in its free and loving life to 
‘bring out the softer and brighter side of every 
human being. 


A Brief Homily 
‘on the Home. 


Others Think. 


The Historical Novel. 


Rev. J. M. Ludlow, D.D., writes sensibly in 
the Jndependent upon ‘‘ The Historical Novel.’’ 
Quite right is he in his demand that the author 
of such works know the facts which make up the 
historical environment. Some years ago we saw 
a representation of ‘‘The Early Christian Church, ’’ 
where a dignified pater familias walked toward a 
church with modern steeple, and on the head of 
the worshiper was a silk hat (possibly a Knox if 
it was a Presbyterian church). The man led a 
little girl by the hand, and her dress had flounces 
of a jin de siecle pattern galore. Lately, on the 
bill boards of a high-toned theater in San Fran- 
cisco (the Baldwin), I saw a picture of St. Paul 
assisting to carry the body of our Lord from the 
cross. Such a ‘‘Passion Play’’ was evidently 
not written by a man having close familiarity with 
the religious status of one Saul of Tarsus about 
the time of the crucifixion. Dr. Ludlow says: 

‘‘A prominent playwright remarks that the his- 
torical drama will soon crowd the society play, 
both of slumdom and swelldom, off the stage. 
He bases this prediction upon the fact that the 
historical romance is already outbidding the soci- 
ety novel in popularity. I am disposed to agree 
with him from the further fact that the historical 
drama or romance, when well made, has all the 
elements of popularity that the story of the day 
has, and more. | 

‘*The first excellence of any story of fiction is 
its power to entertain. Diversion, if not actual 
amusement, is the craving of all minds. * * * 

‘But aside from its power to entertain, the his- 
torical romance is a rare medium of instruction. 
It is the best revelator of human nature. We 
venture the assertion that every real study of 
character is a study of some real character. 
The ordinary fiction writer confesses this. Dick- 
ens observed men and women as closely as if 
he were a professional detective. Daudet said 
that he was himself only a reporter of men and 
things, inventing nothing but his grouping. * * * 

‘‘Few of our ablest writers are sufficiently fur- 
nished with local colors to picture the past. To 
this defect must be attributed the paucity of good 
historical novels. They ordinarily fail either in 
verisimilitude, or in the enchantment of inven- 
tion. The writer either overlays his map of the 
past with the hues of his present intellectual en- 
vironment, or else he sacrifices his genius for 
fiction to the sense of historic fidelity; in either 
case offending the unconscious artistic sentiment 
that even the commonest reader possesses. Even 
Victor Hugo realized the difficulty of this sort of 
composition, and relieved the situation by boldly 
introducing entire chapters of history to offset 
the exuberant license of his fancy. In his earlier 
works Sienkiewicz did the same, the first part of 
‘With Fire and Sword’ being a jungle of 
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wretchedly written Polish history, which the 
reader must tear his way through before he comes 
upon the open ground of love and battle. Scott 
still remains the prince of historical novelists. 
That is due to the fact that, with his rare talent 
for pure fiction, he lived on the land he described, 
and had made himself an expert antiquarian. 
The old border tales were still being whispered 
by the winds that played over the heather, and 
the very figures of the worthies of other days 
were yet wandering near him in the kilt and tar- 
tan of their descendants. ”’ 


A Church Disturber Not Punished. 


One of the hard ecclesiastical problems is to 
know how to deal with those who take ordina- 
tion vows of a certain kind, and then in after 
conduct try to follow ways not authorized by the 
rules of the organization which they have en- 
tered. There are men who prefer to going to com- 
munions where their ways are approved the 
staying in a communion where their views and 
practices are condemned, in order that they may 
do something to effect changes looking to the 
adoption of,their own personal notions. 

The Christian World ot London of July 14th 
says that Mr. Kensit has just scored a victory 
over the innovating clergy of the Established 
Church. That paper goes on to say: 

‘All persons have a right to worship, and to 
worship without interruption. But the decision 
of the justices expresses another thing with equal 
plainness, namely, that the average English lay- 
man is not going to permit Roman Catholic wor- 
ship in the Protestant Established Church, and 
that ifthe authorities whose business it is to enforce 
the law on this question refuse to do their duty, 
he will take the matter into his own hands. The 
meaning of this decision is that in the view of the 
justices and of the great majority of the British 
public whom they represent, the illegality at St. 
Cuthbert’s lay not so much with Mr. Kensit as 
with the incumbent who performed this unau- 
thorized service, and with the Bishop in whose 
diocese it was permitted. Bishop Creighton has 
not, it is evident, waked up yet to the true posi- 
tion of affairs, and there are surprises for him in 
store.’ 


The Chain ES Scheme. 


Many good people have been troubled with 
the problem of *‘The Endless Chain’’ as a means 
of helping on good things. The following, from 
W. S. Harris in the Presbyterian Journal, may 
help some to a decision: 

‘It was to be supposed that the absurdity and 
imposition of that gigantic old fraud, the chain 
letter scheme, had been sufficiently exposed in 
the papers long ago, but it seems that is not the 
case. The plan has started up again with fresh 
vigor in aid of the ice fund of the Red Cross Soci- 
ety,to furnish means for sending ice to the wounded 
soldiers in Cuba. A day or two ago the writer 


received a copy of this chain of letters started by 
Miss Nathalie Schenck of Babylon, Long Island. 


‘In brief, the letter requested the recipient to 
forward ten cents to Miss Schenck and to make 
four copies of the letter, number them with the 
number one higher than that borne by the letter 
received, and send:them to four of his friends. 

‘Immediately after receiving this letter we 
chanced to light upon an item in a daily paper 
concerning this endless chain. Itstated: ‘The 
deluge of letters that has flowed in on Miss 
Schenck has completely overwhelmed the post- 
master at Babylon and Miss Schenck. 

‘fA little calculation will show that if every 
one carried out the request, long before even the 
twenty-five link had been reached there would 
not be people enough on the entire globe to ad- 
dress the letters to. Let the reader who doubts 
this run up the series for himself, 1, 4, 16, 64, 
256, and so on. 

‘Even if the plan were not a gigantic impos- 
sibility, the costliness of raising money in this 
way would be enough to condemn it. Suppos- 
ing that no appeal is made in vain, for every ten 
cents that the cause receives, four cents are spent 
in postage. Making no account of the time em- 
ployed in writing the letters, and no allowance for 
losses from failures to comply with the request, 
and calling the value of paper and envelopes 
used for the two letters required for each contri- 
bution only one-fifth of a cent, it appears that, 
at the best, the expense of working the plan is 
thirty per cent of the gross outlay.’’ 


Mormonism. 


From the pages of Zhe Kinsman we quote an 
extract of a sermon by Rev. P. E. Asley before 
the Lutheran Convention held at Galesburg, Ills. : 


‘‘Much could be said of the doctrine of the 
Mormons, but we confine ourselves to stating 
that their doctrine of atonement induces murder, 
their idea of justice leads to theft and their belief 
concerning marriage to polygamy. 

‘‘The destroyer does not come in his true shape 
as the wolf, but he comes in the innocency of a 
lamb. No Mormon missionary proclaims the es- 
sentials of Mormonism, because then he would 
scarcely make a captive. They come first with 
the pretty speech that they have gone forth actu- 
ated by love alone and in reliance on the Lord, 
without means, but do not state how much the 
farewell-ball, that was held for them, netted. 

‘‘They allege further that Christendom is split 
into so many sects and parties that God has for- 
saken them all, and in these latter days he has 
established his Church and endowed her with 
prophets and apostles as in the days of the first 
apostles. But they do not mention that this alleged 
Church in a short time has separated into nine- 
teen factions, that all oppose each other, and 
that their apostles are simply business men who 
live for money and not for God, and who, with 
few exceptions, are polygamists.’’ 
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Occident 


A Presbyterian Family Newspaper, 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
Room 84, Fourth Floor, - - DONOHOE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


EDITORS. 
Rev. THEO. F. BuRNHAM, M. - - Editor 
Rev. E. WoopwarpD Brown, -_ Associate Editor 


LESSEE AND BUSINESS MANAGER. 
JoHN M. FORSYTH. 


We solicit contributions, asking liberty for editing 
and requesting legible handwriting, condensation of 
matter, and that contributors bear in mind that avazi- 
ability is equally important with truth and goodness. 


The Sanctum. 


The necessities of regular preparation ot ‘‘copy’’ 
for the week’s issue compels some self-denial 
upon the part of the editor, who is always dis- 
posed to extend the ‘‘glad hand’’ to visiting 
brethren; but he wishes it understood that no 
barbed wire has been put up around that inner 
enclosure at the Donohoe building, and just so 
far as possible, he wishes to enter into the most 
sympathetic and helpful relations with all who 
can be aided through the OCCIDENT in the mat- 
ters which concern the glory of Christ and his 
Church. Suit your own convenience, then, 
brethren, drop in as you may. When we must 
bite on a bit of yellow paper alleged to contain a 
poem, to see if it be such, or only a jingle of 
words, we will tell you of the glad task in 
hand, and say ‘‘Good morning,’’ and you may 
give us your sympathy, if not your prayers, 
while we wrestle with the problem of “‘availability,” 
and how to walk on needles without puncturing 


the epidermis most adjacent to this troubled 
earth. 


Some day we hope to have an office large 
enough and so subdivided that we can afford to 
offer a general meeting place for ministers and 
other church workers, where committees can de- 
liberate and do work for every good cause. 
We hope to have a sort of Presbyterian head- 
quarters, where the central heart of the OCCIDENT 
shall throb and send the currents of Christian 
activity from this point north to the British and 
south ‘to the Mexican line. Time may give us 
our desire; and in order to shorten the period of 
waiting we hope that our friends will so increase 


our list of subscribers that we shall be justified 

in assuming the increase of expense involved in 

the extension of the courtesies herein suggested. 


Thirteen Reasons for Seeing a Bright Side 
to the War. 


The present conflict with Spain brings before 
us many features which make us almost glad that 
the strife came upon us with all the bitter cost of 
grim war. We have (1)thesatisfaction of know- 
ing that we did not seek the trouble. It came 
to us, and we waited several years before we 
took up the sword to right an insufferable 
wrong. Then (2) we glory in the noble char- 
acter of the men who enlisted under our flag— 
not mercenaries, but men. So many are Chris- 
tian men, too. In one regiment from the East, 
now in San Francisco, there are about 400 men 
connected with Y. M. C. Associations at home. 
The (3) loyal zeal of the soldiers and sailors is 
another marked feature. Ontheshkips every man 
sprang to his station, and did his duty as if all 
depended upon him. The (4) courage in facing 
danger and death has been superb. It would 
not have been strange had some of our soldiers 
deserted when ordered to Cuba in midsummer; 
and who can tell with justice the story of the 
Rough Riders in a scene more trying than that 
of the Six Hundred at Balaklava! Another happy 
thing to be noted is the widespread repudiation 
of the idea of revenge. Pity, not malice, toward 
Spain, has been the dominant sentiment. We 
note (6) with satisfaction, also, the respect shown 
to the rights of persons and property where our 
arms have been victorious. The ‘‘loot of Santi- 
ago’’ is not yet, nor yet to be. 

The noble character of the officers of our army 
and navy has been a source of joy and pride, and 
the military courtesy shown on both sides com- 
mands the admiration of the world. When our 
ships refused to fire upon Admiral Montijo, de- 
feated and escaping to another ship in the little row- 
boat on Manila Bay, they showed the same high 
sense of manliness which moved Admiral Cer- 
vera to report to our Government the brave act 
of Hobson, and to assure us of his safety. And 
when Captain Philip shouted, as our boys defeated 
a Spanish ship, ‘‘Don’t cheer, boys, they are 
dying,’’ we saw that war is a conflict of ideas 
and nota mere struggle for brute force to show 
superiority to like low valor. We find further 
reason to rejoice in the fact (8) that there has 
been a steady balance and poise in the national 
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conscience. We are not trying to humiliate 
Spain; properly no indemnity will be demanded, 
though it has cost us much to redress the wrongs 
of the Cubans oppressed. We further are glad 
(9) that the war has deepened our friendship for 
‘‘our kin beyond the sea.’’ England has helped 
us nobly and will never lose by her motherly 
warm-heartedness. Another thing (10) to give 
us satisfaction is the shortness of the strife. It 
may be about over, and cannot last very long. 
Thus our noble volunteers will not be so long 
exposed to the temptations inevitable to military 
life as to result largely in the demoralization 
often resulting from protracted campaigns. 

Among the grounds for being reconciled to the 
war stands not the least prominent (11) the help 
of the people. The work of the Red Cross 1s 
beyond all praise; the Christian Commission has 
proved itself a worthy successor of its namesake 
of 1861-5, and the rich have given blood and 
treasure to cause the stars and stripes to bring 
liberty to those in bondage. And time will 
doubtless place among the crowning reasons for 
gladness (12) the advance to be expected in re- 
ligious liberty in the world. The Word of God 
is not bound, and must in his own time reach 
hungry souls which need it. War has often 
been the means of opening the door for the liv- 
ing Word. Lastly (13) the nations of the earth 
have been learning something. Naval architect- 
ure will be modified and advanced, the tendency 
to shorten wars more strongly felt, and the high 
morality apparent in the official conduct of the 
war must be a power for good to be revealed in 
the future relations of the powers that be. Let 
us then thank God and take courage. 


Is Religion a Growing Factor On the Coast? 


Jangling voices out of tune frequently sound 
the alarm because of the alleged decay of good- 
ness and piety upon the Pacific Coast. It is not 
altogether a paradise upon the Pacific. How- 
ever, the editor of the OCCIDENT, who has had 
over six years in which to study the problem, ar- 
dently believes that these are hopeful days for 
good things upon the Coast. Had he dyspepsia, 
or been rudely treated, his line of vision might 
have been different. Our churches are demand- 
ing godly men as ministers. They are not satis- 
fied with pulpit pyrotechnics in place of the ever- 
lasting gospel. The Coast can no longer be 
largely used as a place of deposit for pulpit drift- 


wood, found undesirable elsewhere. There is a 
growing spirit of comity between denominations, 
and a more cordial feeling within the particular 
Hocks of the one Shepherd. The matter of Chris- 
tian spirit in educational methods is being pushed. 
Christian benevolence is being developed. The 
foes of social life are hearing voices which alarm 
them. Even San Francisco shuts some of the 
gateways to perdition, long tolerated in certain 
localities. The poolroom problem is ever in agi- 
tation, and the ‘‘fierce sunlight of publicity’’ is 
quickly cast toward every phase of political im- 
morality. When a Roman Catholic Mayor gra- 
ciously welcomes the hosts ot Endeavorers to 
California, and when the ‘‘Christian Commission’ ’ 
and the ‘‘Catholic Truth Society’’ at Camp Mer- 
ritt have only one ambition, to excel in doing 
good, it is no time for rasping of blackbirds and 
the work of the rook and the crow. The lark, 
the nightingale, the sweet-voiced thrush, the ori- 
ole, and the scarlet tanager are invited to come 
and sit on our fences and in our trees with fair 
feathers and sweet songs. , 


The Passing of Bismarck. 


Since our last issue, Germany’s greatest states- 
man has finished his course. Bismarck has left 
indelible marks upon the government of Ger- 
many. Even in his retirement, silent yet potent 
influence has gone forth from his castle, which 
has affected both the ‘‘War-lord’’ and the course 
of Teutonic political life. He was a man of fore- 
sight, of will, of great industry, and yet there 
was the keenness of vision to know when to let 
go. His drastic treatment of socialism, and of 
the Roman Church, came to be modified by ex- 
perience. Ina way, Bismarck was an idol of 
the Teuton, but the statue was cold as compared 
to that found in the late W. E. Gladstone, nor 
was the breadth of the latter found in the former. 
Bismarck was a powerful statesman. But at the 
grave of Gladstone there stood in tears and 
much bereaved, Letters, Theology, and Chris- 
tian Philanthropy. Bismarck was a religious 
man, well anchored to the verities which are 
fundamental, and had the formal attachment to 
institutional religion common in the empire, but 
the things which made Gladstone so dear to the 
Christian world were such as reported England's 
prime minister on his knees praying with a hum- 
ble lad that the latter might find a personal 
Savour in Jesus Christ. All men are not built 
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alike. Bismarck served his generation, and by 
the will of God has fallen on sleep. Let the 
memory of his wisdom, his foresight and his con- 
secration to the Fatherland long abide. 


Zritorial (Notes. 


By the Associate Editor. 
MORAL FORCE, 


The great supporting, regulating and advanc- 
ing forces of society, those essential to its triumph- 
ant success, are, morals and religion. While ma- 
terial, political and specifically intellectual inter- 
ests have their place, the prime factor, the main 
support of social order, the great conserving and 
advancing power of social activities is the moral. 
The best wealth of a person or a people is char- 
acter. Itis the supreme factor tm creating and 
protecting, in advancing and _ perfecting society. 
It has the chief place in civil and educational, in 
domestic and industrial life. Statesmen, political 
economists and all students of society are coming 
to recognize this. The Bible has always taught 
it. The protest of its prophets and reformers 
against degrading vices and social wrongs is a 
protest out of the very soul of society itself. <A 
morality measured by the standards of the New 
Testament, and not by those of a degenerate 
people reaches every social evil and nourishes 
every social good. 

The world has toiled and saved, has cultivated 
science and art, has created and maintained civic 
and economic society, has elaborated and practiced 
morals, has claimed a religion. Yet the world of 
the past has reached to but little of high per- 
sonal or social life. And why? Because of 
wrong-doing. It has forever been interfering 
with person and family and state. It accounts 
for barbarism and half-civilization, for all stagna- 
tion and ruin. 

A species of wrong-doing is moral apathy, is 
the having a low moral standard. This more or 
less infrequently affects public opinion and wel- 
fare. Manufacturing, commercial or political 
cheating certainly affect for evil the general well- 
being. 


THE CHURCH AS A SCHOOL TEACHER. 


To what but Christian influence do we owe the 
present educational movement in Christendom— 
this raising the intellectual level, not only of the 
men, but of the women; not only of the higher 
classes, but of the lower? 

As a whole and at large the Church has done 
much for learning. Dorner’s ‘‘Doctrinal His- 
tory of the Early Church’’ has much that shows 
the great theological, the philosophic, rhetorical, 
and learned activity of that Church. In the clos- 
ing period of the Roman Empire there was a 
general decay of intelligence. Works of classi- 
cal sculpture and painting were neglected, were 
directly injured, were destroyed. The _ philo- 
sophical schools that had continued eight centu- 


ries at Athens were closed. The great Greek 
poets and philosophers ceased to be read and 
their books to be preserved. The Greek lan- 
guage itself ceased to be known even to philoso- 
phers and scholars. All regard for classical 
learning and literature ceased. No one outside 
the Church and the civil administration could 
read or write. 

In such a state of things the Church became a 
school teacher. Under it schools multiplied, 
studies advanced, thought revived, poetry, art, 
and music reappeared. In the generation after 
Constantine Christian copyists and Christian 
teachers were surpassing heathen. Two or three 
centuries later, at the close of the imperial 
schools, the Church created an educational re- 
vival. For two centuries thence its councils 
urged the establishment of parish and of monas- 
ticschools. Great numbers of these were created 
and maintained. The palace-schools of Charle- 
magne are well known. The great Christian 
teacher, Alcuin, is well remembered. Finally, 
the monks preserved pagan literature, and there- 
by put the world in their debt. The foundations 
of the great universities were laid. 

As a rule, Christian people have been, more 
than others, enlightened people. Such pay great 
attention to education in religion and morals, in 
science and the arts. Such education, both pub- 
lic and private, is ever going on. <A great ma- 
chinery of ecclesiastical, civic, and voluntary 
associations is working. The Church, the public 
schools, college and university and_ technical 
schools, economic and fraternal associations—all 
are carrying on a mighty work of education. 


= 


THE SUPERIORITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The ew York Observer, ever notable for the 
solid good sense of its editorial writers, has a 
very timely article with the above title. We 
quote the following: 

‘Christianity is not only a better religion than 
other faiths, it is also the only religion, in a very 
unique sense. It has no compeers, no success- 
ful rivals. It must be referred to not in the 
comparative, but in the superlative degree. 

‘‘Even as theory and precept Christianity is 
ereatly superior to its would-be rivals. Confu- 
cius, for example, affirmed the negative ethic of 
a ‘‘do not’ unto others as you would not have 
them do to you, while Jesus Christ put in the 
positive note of a ‘‘do’’ to others as you would 
be done by. Much is made for another thing of 
the ‘‘resignation’’ of the Moslem, but the Mos- 
lem is resigned because on his fatalistic theory 
he cannot help himself, and, rushed along by 
kismet, he would as soon think of answering 
back as the donkey he drives in the fields would 
dare to kick against the sharp-pointed goad that 
is urging him forward. Very different is that 
active, not passive, resignation of the Christian, 
who is taught to look up to God as a Father, 
and say, ‘Not my will, but thine, be done.’ ’’ 
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Aftermath. 


By the Editor. 


Anent Photographs. 

It was wise advice given at an installation serv- 
ice in San Francisco where the preacher was ad- 
vised to be cautious about allowing his photo- 
graph to appear in the press, as many unthinking 
people would only glance at it, and simply sup- 
pose—‘‘Another good man gone wrong.’’ But 
I noticed that the photograph of that same newly- 
installed pastor was given iv the same issue of the 
paper which reported the installation. The ac- 
tivity of the press is well known, especially to its 
victims. The editor of the OCCIDENT tried for 
a long time to avoid having his features presented 
in either the secular or religious papers, but his 
scruples gave way after the last meeting of Synod, 
when, having refused to give a photograph to a 
secular paper, a sketch artist perpetrated the 
painful portrayal which shocked some good 
friends. In self-defence, therefore, he has sub- 
mitted to this cutting experience and to those 
who ask, ‘‘Who is the new editor of the Occl- 


DENT?’’ our first page replies in a Aalf tone for 
this once. 


What We Stand For. 


We hope in our paper to continue to stand for 
all that nourishes, protects and advances the so- 
cial and personal man; to stand for the Church 
and the home, for the State and all that makes 
up civilization. We hope to continue to stand 
for the largest liberty compatible with law, and 
the largest charity compatible with righteous- 
ness. We shall advocate the different de- 
partments of our Church work, nor shall we for- 
get the work of the Church at large. We shall 
be loyal to California and the Coast, and work 
for their material and intellectual, their moral 
and religious advancement. 


The Social Question. 


No people who are not free can have a 
social question. To-day the Western world is 
getting free, and as it does it considers the social 
question. The state, the aristocratic state of 
every kind, is dying, as the spiritual, living, 
working power of humanity, and in its place is 
coming an associated body of spiritual, living, 
working persons. .The state no longer carries 
unchallenged the reason, the conscience, the 
welfare of men. They are beginning to carry 
these themselves. 


The Assertion of Rights. 

It is sometimes the wisdom and the duty of a 
class or a people to assert their rights—indus- 
trial, political, civil or ecclesiastical. The asser- 
tion is all the more called for because no one in 


power will give up control until compelled. All 


history shows this. Almost all progress of the 
people has had to be won by fighting. Such 
fighting was that of the Dutch republic with the 
crown of Spain, that of the English and that of 
the American revolution. Progress has been 
due not so much to improvement in character in 
unjust and despotic men or classes as to loss of 
power; not so much to pity, generosity and 
sense of fairness on their part as to the power 
and demand of those deprived of their own. 
And in so far as we are Christians we will the 
more have our own. You get men thoroughly 
religious, and you get men who will insist on 
their rights, if these are valuable. You get the 
common people alive with religious principle, 
and you have a people who sooner or later will 
have their liberties. You have living men, grow- 
ing men, intelligent men, who mean to have all 
the opportunities that men can have. 
The Christian Commission. 

All regular lines of church workers have 
heartily united in the operations of the United 
States Army and Navy Christian Commission 
of California. All of our evangelical denomina- 
tions having churches here are represented. 
Eighteen tents have been erected. The Execu- 
tive Committee meet every Monday afternoon at 
the Occidental Hotel. Notwithstanding the 
peace overtures now in progress, the necessity 
for carrying on this work will long continue. 
The regular army has been increased to over 
g0,000 men and the government does not send 
chaplains with the regular regiments into the 
field; they are attached to the several military 
posts. Then in the navy only flagships can 
have chaplains. So great is the demand for the 
latter that so important a naval station as Mare 
Island is now dependent upon voluntary workers. 

[TRE GECIDENT is arranging for the co-opera- 
tion of a*number of special contributors. Last 
week we gave articles by Revs. W. S. Young of 
Los Angeles and H. N. Bevier of San Fran- 
cisco. This week we have a contribution from 
Rev. James Curry, D.D., of Oakland, anda 
complete list will be published at an early day. 
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Meanwhile we look for the co-operation of many 
other writers from a denomination which is not 
poor in brains owned by consecrated men and 
women interested in the Kingdom of our Lord. 


Our Contributors. 


Oakland Correspondence. 


The request has been made of me by those 
who now assume the editorial control of THE 
OCCIDENT to act as their correspondent for the 
region on the Oakland side ot the bay of San 
Francisco. The work to be done is important, 
responsible and somewhat difficult. It 1s impor- 
tant because it has to do with the Church and 
kindred organizations in a large and influential 
part of the Pacific Coast. It involves responsi- 
bility because it should be attended to with 
diligence, efficiency and regularity 

It is difficult because there are many interests 
concerned which are scattered over a wide terri- 
tory, and because your correspondent has so 
much to do in his own parish that he will find it 
impossible to visit other localities so as to learn 
what there is transpiring in them that should 
be given a place in his correspondence. But he 
will endeavor to do the best he can tor the sake 
of the good cause in which THE OCCIDENT is 
engaged, and trusts that the brethren of this re- 
gion will assist by furnishing items of news. 


The principal cities of this region are Oakland, 
Berkeley and Alameda. These lie somewhat 
in the shape of a letter L. The stem, reaching 
from the northern boundary of Berkeley south- 
ward through Oakland and Alameda, is about 
eight miles in length; and the base, from the 
west of Oakland and Alameda to the east, about 
six miles. These cities are finely located; have 
many beautiful suburbs, and contain a popula- 
tion of something like 100,000 people. They 
are noted especially as places of fine residences 
and delightful homes, their excellent educational 
institutions and their many and good churches. 
It will be the aim of your correspondent to speak 
more in detail of these various institutions to the 
readers of THE OCCIDENT hereafter, and to keep 
them informed from time to time of what is trans- 


piring of interest and importance to the cause of 


our Master. 
DR. COYLE DECLINES A CALL. 


Rev. R. F. Coyle, D.D., pastor of the First 
church in Oakland, recently returned from his 
visit to the General Assembly and his vacation 
spent in the East. A few weeks since he re- 
ceived a call from the Madison-avenue church of 
New York. This is a large and important 
church; but, after looking over the ground, 
the Doctor has decided to remain in Oakland. 
This announcement gives much pleasure not 
only to the church of which he is the popular 


and efficient pastor, but also to Christian people 
generally on the Coast. 


REV. S. S. PALMER DECIDES TO GO. 


Rev. S.S. Palmer, pastor of Brooklyn church, 
Oakland, has also been East and returned. He 
has received a call to the Broad-street Presby- 
terian church of Columbus, Ohio, and has ac- 
cepted the same. His reasons for doing so are 
that the field is an important and promising one, 
and that he desires to be near his mother, who 
lives in Ohio, in her declining years. His de- 
cision is a source of sorrow to his people, by 


whom he is much beloved, and to many other 


friends in California, where his influence is being 
felt in the Master’s service. 


REV. H. D. BRASEFIELD RESIGNS. 


Rev. H. D. Brasetfield has been preaching in 
the Union-street church of Oakland for about 
two years, and was ordained and installed pas- 
tor on the 21st of last October. He has done a 
good work in the church, and tor some months 
has also been engaged in the work of the Anti- 
Saloon League in different places. He feels 
that the Lord has called him to give himself 
wholly to that work for the present, and so has 
offered his resignation as pastor. At a congre- 
gational meeting held on the evening of July 
27th, the congregation voted to unite with him 
in asking Presbytery to dissolve the pastoral re- 
lation at their meeting in September. While 
regretting to part with him, they wish him abun- 
dant success in his new field. For the present, 


the pulpit is supplied by Mr. Herbert Thomp- 


son, a licentiate of our Church, who recently 
came from the East. 


GENEROUS AND PATRIOTIC PEOPLE. 


Upon the return of their pastor from his re- 
cent vacation, some of his friends in the North 
Presbyterian church of Oakland presented him 
with a fine new bicycle. This will be of great 
benefit to him in his pastoral work in this widely 
extended parish. 


CAMP BARRETT. 


A regiment of California soldiers is in Camp 
Barrett at Fruitvale, asuburb of Oakland. Much 
Christian work is being done among them by 
members of our churches here, while many of 
the soldiers attend services at different churches 
on the Sabbath. JAMES CURRY. 


The N Convention. 


At Los Angeles State Christian Endeavor 
Convention we had a foretaste of the Interna- 
tional Convention. At Omaha, on Sunday, 
July 3d, when all the delegates from the Coast 
assembled in the First Congregational church, 
filling it to overflowing, we had still another fore- 
taste, and we were led to say: ‘‘Did not our 
hearts burn within us as we talked by the way ?”’ 
After visiting the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, 
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our delegation set its face toward the Convention 
City in the Sunny Southland. | We soon passed 
through the blue grass State, and the first thing 
characteristic of the South to greet our eyes was 
the corn fields and large stone chimneys, some- 
times one on each end of the house, like two 
great sentinels. 
OUR RECEPTION. 


About 10 o’clock Wednesday morning, July 
6th, our train pulled into the station, when we 
got the following greeting: ‘‘Indeed, we are 
right smart glad to see you-uns!’’ Then we 
took up our march over the red brick sidewalks, 
past the numerous red brick houses, so many of 
which are seen in these southern cities, to our 
headquarters. Even the street-cars were deco- 
rated, and not a tew motormen and conductors 
wore the Christian Endeavor badges. Fenders 
are on the cars, to be dropped instantly to 
catch a fallen body. The meetings in all of the 
churches on Wednesday evening were a splendid 
prophecy of a grand convention. 


THE BEST MEETINGS. 


If I was asked which meetings did me and all 
the rest the most good, I would say the early 
morning prayer-meetings in the churches and 
the quiet hour between 8:30 and 9:30 at the 
Tabernacle. The Holy Spirit was present in 
power, and the course of many a life has been 
changed from this quiet hour with God. At the 
one held the last morning of the Convention, 
hundreds stood in response to the invitation to 
join the great army of Comrades of the Quiet 
Hour. 

The patriotic service Saturday afternoon was 
a grand reunion of the North and South, the 
blacks and whites. Chief among the speakers 
was our own dear General O. O. Howard of the 
Union Army; General Clement A. Evans of 
Atlanta, Ga., representing the Confederates; 
Bishop B. W. Arnett of Ohio, representing the 
colored race, and General T. J. Morgan, D.D.., 
of New York, representing the whites. All 
made strong and convincing addresses. 

The Sunday services began with the early 
Sunday morning prayer-meetings; then the daily 
quiet hour at the Tabernacle; Sunday-schools, 
9:30; regular church services, 11 o’clock. The 
evangelistic meeting from 4 to 5 in the Taber- 
nacle for men only was largely attended. John 
Willis Baer and Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman were 
at their best; and the singing by Mr. C. L. 
Estey and the two male choirs was indeed inspir- 
ing. At the close large numbers of men stood, 
indicating their desire to lead a Christian life. 
At the same hour a mass-meeting in the interest 
of Sabbath observance was held in the First 
Presbyterian church, at which Rev. Wilbur 
Crafts, Ph.D., of Washington, D.C., Rev. 
Barton Perry, Ph.D., of San Leandro, Cal., and 
others, were the speakers. At the same hour a 
meeting in the interests of Women’s Work for 
Children was held in the First Cumberland Pres- 


byterian church, and very largely attended. The 
meeting was conducted by Mrs. F. E. Clark of 
Boston. 

A well-attended open-air service for motor- 
men and conductors was held at the Central sta- 
tion at noon. A short praise and prayer service 
preceded the addresses. Dr. Clark’s words 
touched the hearts of all. After he had gone a 
large number of Endeavorers spoke. 


WORK FOR CAR-MEN, 


I told what was being done for the car-men in 
California, and read the active members’ pledge; 
when circulated, sixteen motor-men and conduc- 
tors signed it, including the superintendent of the 
road. They are anxious to have an Endeavor 
Society. 

CONSECRATION SERVICE. 

The consecration service on Monday night 
was impressive. Kentucky’s large delegation 
sang their consecration song to the tune of ‘‘My 
Old Kentucky Home.’’ Maryland sang, ‘‘Mary- 
land, My Maryland.’’ California repeated the 
One hundred and twenty-first Psalm. Tennessee 
sang her State song, as did many others. Thus 
closed one of the best conventions yet held. 


THE HERMITAGE, 


At the close of the Convention many little side 
excursions were made. One was to the home 
of General Andrew Jackson at the Hermitage. 
This is the property of ‘‘The Ladies’ Hermitage 
Association.’’ The house, the tomb and the 
twenty-five surrounding acres are a perpetual 
memorial of the great man who lived there forty- 
one years. Among the relics and curios, not 
the least interesting is ‘‘Uncle Alfred Jackson,”’ 
an old negro slave who once belonged to the 
President. He shows the visitors over the place 
and in his own fashion relates many interesting 
things about ‘‘Mars’ Andrew.’’ In the garden 
near the house is the tomb of ‘‘Old Hickory,’’ 
and his wife sleeps by his side, awaiting the 
resurrection morn. 

Large numbers of the visiting delegates visited 
the State capitol, occupying an imposing site. 
Fisk University was also visited, the largest and 
best known institution of learning for the negro. 
Centennial Park, Vanderbilt University, President 
James K. Polk’s mansion and Fort Negley were 
also. objects of interest. 


CHICKAMAUGA, 


The battlefields were also visited: Franklin, 
Murfreesboro, Missionary Ridge and Chicka- 


mauga Park, one of the finest military reserva-_ 


tions in the world, and containing 6,000 acres. 

One of the prettiest and most interesting 
trips was the one up the Incline Railway to the 
top of Lookout Mountain, where one can look 
into seven different States. While standing here 
a thunder-storm came up, compelling us to seek 
shelter in the little store near by. As we stood 
there, enveloped in the clouds, we could, in our 
imagination, hear the distant roar of the heavy 
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artillery as it thundered on those heights over 
thirty years ago, every peal speaking freedom 
for the oppressed and downtrodden slave. 


CHATTANOOGA AND MAMMOTH CAVE, 


Many of the national cemeteries were visited. 
Last, but not least, 1,100 Endeavorers visited 
the Mammoth Cave. Such a jolly crowd never 
visited the place before. The vaulted caverns 


rang with their music as the Endeavorers sang, 
‘‘There is Sunshine in My Soul To-Day.’’ 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


Detroit, Michigan, is the place selected for the 
next Convention. 

The singing by the Fisk Jubilee Singers, E. 
O. Excell of Chicago, Percy Foster, Mr. Estey 
and Mr. Yarnell and daughter, was very much 
enjoyed by every one. 

Nashville streets were not decorated like San 
Francisco streets, but Halls Williston and En- 
deavor and the Parthenon were profusely decor- 
ated with the Convention colors—crimson and 
white. 


California's booth at Headquarters was pro- 
nounced second best and Kentucky’s first. 


The size of the Convention was much smaller 
this year than last, owing no doubt to the war, 
excessive heat, hard times, etc. Then again, 
some say people spent all their money to come 
to California last year. However, what the Con- 
vention lacked in numbers it made up in enthu- 
siasm. In spiritual building up it was pro- 
nounced by all as one of the best yet held. 

Endeavorers know the status of the negro 
question better after seeing them in their little 
log-cabin homes, in the cornfields, in the 
churches, at the Fisk University and in the pulpit. 


PRAISE FOR NASHVILLE, 


On the Lord’s Day most of the saloons were 
closed, and but one arrest in this city of 10,000 
inhabitants was made. If this good work shall 
continue, Nashville will be known as the Queen 
City of the South. 

A SURPRISE, 

On Saturday evening, at the Moore Memorial 
Presbyterian church, a surprise was in store for 
the twenty-one members of the California dele- 
gation; a reception was tendered us and a pres- 
entation by the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Ist 
Tennessee Volunteers. The ladies were moth- 
ers and sisters of the boys now at Camp Mer- 
ritt. To the ladies of our delegation were given 
beautiful Dresden china teacups and saucers, and 
to the men silver Christian Endeavor pins, with 
“Nashville’’ engraved upon them. All this was 
done to show their appreciation for what the En- 
deavorers had done for their boys in Camp Mer- 
ritt We shall never forget this warm Southland 
welcome. 


Yours truly, E, C GILBERT. 


Mr. Gladstone on the Study of the Bible. 


We have been favored with the following 
copy of a letter sent by Mr. Gladstone to a gen- 
tleman in Manchester who has charge of a men’s 
Sunday afternoon Bible class. Mr. Gladstone 
was written to on the study of the Bible. The 
letter below has not hitherto been published: 


‘“HAWARDEN, September 4, 1877. 


‘‘S1r.—It is wholly out of my power to reply to 
your letter in the manner which its purpose 
would recommend and its subject requires. But 
I am unwilling altogether to withhold a few 
words which may, at any rate, serve as an indi- 
cation of sympathy with your desire to profit by 
the treasures of the Divine Word. I will not 
dwell on the need of light from above or the 
duty of seeking it of being vigilant against the 
excuses of the private spirit, of cultivating hu- 
mility, of bearing in mind that God has through 
all these long ages had a people whom he has 
led, that we are not the first who come to the 
wells of salvation opened by Christ and his apos- 
tles. I will also assume that you are strict adher- 
ents of method in this great study so as to make 
your results comprehensive. In this view, if 
you are Churchmen, or, indeed, if you are not, 
I recommend you to consider whether the table 
of lessons, old or new, may not be of much use. 

‘“Two things, however, especially I will com- 
mend:to your thoughts. The first is this, Chris- 
tianity is Christ, and nearness to him and to 
his image is the end of all your efforts. Thus 
the gospels, which continually present to us one 
pattern, have a kind of precedence among the 
books of Holy Scripture. I advise your remem- 
bering that the Scriptures have two purposes— 
one to feed the people of God in ‘green pas- 
tures,’ the other to serve for proof of doctrine. 
These are not divided by a sharp line from one 
another, yet they are provinces on the whole 
distinct, and in some ways different. We are 
variously called to various works. But we all 
require to feed in the pastures and to drink at 
the wells. For this purpose, the Scriptures are 
incomparably simple to all those willing to be 
fed. The same cannot be said in regard to the 
proof or construction of doctrine. This is a de- 
sirable work, but not for us all. It requires to 
be possessed with more of external helps, more 
learning and good guides, more knowledge of 
the historical development of our religion, which 
development is one of the most wonderful parts 
of all human history, and, in my opinion, affords 
also one of the strongest demonstrations of its 
truth and of the power and goodness of God. I 
have sent you this very slight outline all that 
my time allowed, with the knowledge that if I 
postponed my reply to make it fuller, it might, 
amidst the pressure upon me, end in me send- 
ing no reply at all. With every good wish, I 
remain, your faithful servant, W. E. GLap- 
STONE.’ —British Weekly. 
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Woman. 

Postmaster Gordon of Chicago has appointed 
sixty-two women for service in the city post- 
office. He selected them from the list of women 
who had passed the civil service examination for 
clerkships, and placed them on the list of substi- 
tutes for assignment hereafter as the exigen- 
cies, of the postoffice demand. The Chicago 
postofice now has in its employ 118 women 
clerks. Four of the new clerks are colored 
women. 


No law in the Philippines is more quaint than 
that which relates to the property of married 
persons. Property of a bride is never by any 
chance settled on a husband, and if the husband 
be poor and the wife well off he can only be- 
come at most an administrator of her possessions. 
After death the money goes to her children and 
blood relatives, unless a deed has been executed 
in her husband’s favor. A married woman 
bears her maiden name, but adds to it that of her 
husband with the prefix de. Children bear the 
names of both parents. 


Mrs. Frances E. Beauchamp, assistant record- 
ing secretary of the National W. C. T. U., has 
been appointed by Governor Bradley of Ken- 
tucky as a member of the state board of control 
of the houses of reform for juvenile offenders. 
The board consists of three women and three 
men. Two new reformatory institutions are to 
be built, one at Lexington, the location of the 
other not yet decided upon. 


Dr. Catherine Kollock is medical inspector for 
the Girls’ High School in Philadelphia, Pa. 
During the last year over three thousand pupils 
were sent to her for examination. 


Mase Takahashi, a Japanese woman, is the 
business manager of the leading and oldest Jap- 
anese newspaper in Hawaii, the Shinpo. This is 
the only Japanese daily in Hawani, and is circu- 
lated in the Japanese colonies throughout the 
world. Mase Takahashi is the wife of the pro- 
prietor. She speaks English and Hawaiian and 
always carries her notebook when gathering news. 


Miss Elizabeth H. Denio, for eighteen years 
professor of German Philology and History of 
Art at Wellesley College, has lately been pro- 
moted to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
multa cum laude, at the University of Heidelberg. 
Miss Denio’s scholarship and perfect command 
of German have done much to open the way for 
other women at German universities. She gained 
entrance at Leipsic, ’83—’85, and hers was made 
a test case for a degree, but the time was not 
ripe. The year ’96-’97 Miss Denio studied at 
Berlin, and there prepared her thesis, but this 
university is too closely under the eye of the 
Emperor for even the most liberal professors to 
carry a case in favor of recognition to women, as 
yet, and she repaired to Heidelberg, where a few 
women have received recognition of late. 


but very sweet. 


Religious Songs in the Army. = 


It was Archibald Forbes, we believe, who de- 
scribed in thrilling way the singing at night of 
Luther’s hymns by the German soldiers during 
the war with France. Another war correspon- 
dent—writing for the Chicago Record—who went 
with our soldiers from Tampa to Santiago, 
thus speaks of the ‘‘songs in the night’’ on board 
the transports: ‘‘If you want several hundred or 
a thousand men to sing one song, that song must 
be either a hymn, a Sunday-school song or the 
‘Suwanee River’ * * * Almost every man in 
the fleet can sing the first verse of ‘America.’ 
Nearly all can sing the first verse and chorus of 
‘Suwanee River.’ But when the leading singer 
starts up ‘Rock of Ages,’ ‘Hold the Fort,’ 
‘Just as I Am Without One Plea,’ or ‘Jesus 
Loves Even Me,’ the chances are that every 
man on the ship will lift up his voice and sing the 
song with vigor, fervor and delight.’’ 

In connection with this, the Congregationaltst 
quotes from correspondence of the Boston Tran- 
script the statement that on Sunday morning, 
July 3d, when the two armies lay behind their 
guns and entrenchments, ready to spring at each 
other, the bells of the cathedral in Santiago 
rang out over the beautiful valley, and walking 
along our trenches one saw soldiers, one hand 
upon a rifle and the other holding open a Bible 
or prayer-book. 


Frances Willard’s Goodness. 


Here isa little story worth retelling. It is 
distinctly characteristic of this overworked wom- 
an who might at such a time have been per- 
mitted to pet her own troubles and be unobser- 
vant of astranger’s. A newspaper woman who 
brought a bunch of violets for Miss Willard’s 
coffin said: 

~“T never saw Miss Willard but once. It was 
in a Western city. I was a reporter on a local 
paper, discouraged, overworked, blue, home- 
sick and altogether miserable, for I was only, 
well, I wasn’t out of my teens, and I had been 
away from home only a few months. 

‘‘Miss Willard came to the city to organize a 
W.C. T. U. chapter. I was sent to her hotel 
to ask her something impertinent. Miss Wil- 
lard was ill, but sent word that I might come up. 
I found her sitting in an easy chair, very pale, 
I had only begun to tell my 
errand, when she rose and came toward me. 
She put her hands on my shoulders. 

‘‘*Why, dearie,’ she said, ‘how tired you 
look! Take my chair, child!’ 

‘‘And I—well nobody had called me ‘dearie’ 
for so long, nobody had called me ‘child,’ that 
I—well, I put my head on Frances Willard’s 
shoulder and cried it all out. I had never seen 
her before; I have never seen her since, but for 
the memory of those few kind words, I say, 
‘God bless Frances Willard!’ ”’ 
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The EGildren’s Corner. 


On Guard. 


By Priscilla Leonard. 


You have a little prisoner, 
He’s nimble, sharp and clever; 
He’s sure to get away from you 
Unless you watch him ever. 


And when he once gets out, he makes 
More trouble in an hour 

Than you can stop in many a day, 
Working with all your power. 


He sets your playmates by the ears, 
He says what isn’t so, 

And uses many ugly words 
Not good for you to know. 


Onick, fasten tight the ivory gates, 
And chain him while he’s young! 
For this same dangerous prisoner 
Is just—your little tongue. —Ex. 


- 


Little ones, a shining throng, 
Round the throne above, 

Celebrate in sweetest song 
Jesus’ deathless love. 


LIEUTENANT HOBSON--A POINTER FOR 
YOUNG MEN. 


A few facts about the personal life and char- 
acteristics of the young hero of the A/ervimacare 
going the rounds of the secular press which boys 
and young men may well study with profit. They 
are as follows: He was rejected by the first young 
woman he loved, who married a brother officer. 
He was the youngest man but one of his class at 
Annapolis. He was boycotted by his whole class. 
They called him ‘‘The Tin Saint’’ and ‘‘Parson 
Hobson.’’ He graduated at the head of his 
class. He neither smokes nor drinks. He is 
devoutly religious. He prayed on the deck of 
the Merrimac. He is full of daring ideas. He 
is one American who went to Paris and never 
went to the Moulin Rouge. His motto is, ‘‘To 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.”’ 

It will be seen by this that Lieutenant Hobson 
was a hero according to the Bible standard long 
before be executed his brave feat in Santiago 
harbor. To face the boycott of his whole class 
when so young, and to be stigmatized ‘‘The Tin 
Saint’’ and ‘‘Parson Hobson’’ by his gay asso- 
ciates, required more real courage than to brook 
the leaden, iron hail of Morro Casule. 

But who will dare say that God did not make 
special note at the time of that young student’s 
loyalty to him, and purpose then and there for 
him an honorable, brilliant career? Surely, in 
in him is literally fulfilled the declaration of our 
Lord, ‘‘If any man serve me, him will my 


Father honor,’’ and of the psalmist, ‘‘Because 
thou hast made the Lord, which is my refuge, 
even the most high, thy habitation, there shall no 
evil befall thee.”’ 

Doubtless, the gay young classmates often 
thought and said that he was ‘‘areligious crank,’’ 
‘‘a pious fanatic,’’ and that he would never 
amount to anything. But which one of them 
would not to-day gladly exchange places with 
him? His richly merited fame now fills the 
world. As an intellectual and moral hero he has 
no superior. Not only his whole country, from 
the President down to the humblest citizen, re- 
joices to do him honor, but his name will go ring- 
ing down the centuries as a synonym for patriotic 
heroism, as do the names of Lawrence, Perry 
and Farragut. 

Let our boys and young men, in emulating 
the patriotic daring of Lieutenant Hobson, not 
forget that early in life he laid well the founda- 
tion for his richly-merited fame by loving and 
obeying the teachings of the Bible and loyally 
adhering to his convictions of duty to God, de- 
spite the jeers and scoffings of his irreligious class- 
mates. 

It has been charged that Lieutenant Hobson 
was ‘‘the dude’’ of his class—excessively particu- 
lar in making his toilet, and keeping his person 
scrupulously clean. We cannot see that that is 
anything to his discredit. One thing, however, 
is in evidence, and greatly to his credit, which 
all boys and young men will do well to note— 
namely, he kept himself scrupulously clean at 
heart. This is of vital importance, and contrib- 
uted more than any other one thing to his 
achieving true greatness. No man, young or 
old, can be truly honorable and brave who is 
foul of heart.—Aeligious Telescope. 


> - 


THREE ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 


There are a lot of little arithmetical problems 
witha simple ‘‘catch’’ to them floating around 
the country. Perhaps there is nothing more vex- 
atious than one of these puzzlers for minds that 
are not used to mental arithmetic. They annoy 
and worry and disturb the puzzled one, and yet 
there is a fascination about the hunt for a solution 
that keeps him fast on the rack. Here are three 
little problems of this tantalizing sort that have 
furnished considerable amusement for many years: 

A banker found a ten-dollar bill. At home 
he gave it to his wife, who paid the butcher in 
settlement of his account. The butcher paid it 
to the farmer for a calf and the farmer paid it to 
the merchant, who in turn paid it to the washer- 
woman; and she, owing the banker a note of 
ten dollars, went to the banker and paid the note. 
The banker recognized the bill as the one he had 
found, and _ which up to that time had settled 
fifty dollars of debt. On a careful examination 
he found the bill was counterfeit. Of course, the 
problem is, who lost in the transaction? 

Here is another, but along a different line, 
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though it is extremely simple: A man bought a 
horse and buggy for one hundred and ten dollars. 
The horse cost one hundred dollars more than 
the buggy. Whatdid the buggy cost the owner? 
That's easy, but don’t go to work to figure it by 
algebra. 

There is one more, a very old one, but it is 
good and not nearly so easy as the others: A 
man went into a shoemaker’s shop and bought 
a pair of shoes for five dollars. He gave the 
shoemaker a ten-dollar bill. The shoemaker had 
no change, but went to a neighbor and got the 
ten changed. He returned and gave the pur- 
chaser his change, five dollars. A short time 
afterward the neighbor came in and claimed the 
ten was counterfeit. As he was right, the shoe- 
maker was compelled to make the ten good, 
which he did by giving a good ten for the count- 
erfeit. Now, how much was the shoemaker out 


on the whole transaction?—MWidland Christian 
Advocate. 


A DRUNKARD’S WILL. 


A dying drunkard in Oswego, New York, left 
the following as his ‘‘last will and testament:”’ 

‘“T leave to society a ruined character, a 
wretched example and a memory that will soon 
rot. I leave to my parents as much sorrow as 
they can, in their feeble state, bear. I leave to 
my brothers and sisters as much shame and 
mortification as I can bring on them. I leave to 
my wife a broken heart and a life of shame. I 
leave to each of my children poverty, ignorance, 
a low character and a remembrance that their 
father filled a drunkard’s grave.’’ 

Ye patrons of the saloon, is this the ‘‘will and 
testament’ you are writing out each day for 
your wife and children? Shame upon you to 
leave them such a disgraceful inheritance! 
Where is your manhood? Where is your love 
for your family? Where is your honor and no- 
bility? Are you selling it to the saloon-keeper ? 

When the writer of this sat in the office last 
Wednesday looking over the copy for the Frozen 
Truth, an honest-looking workman came in, and 
in the course of conversation with the clerk in 
the office, said, ‘‘I used to patronize the saloons, 
I drank regularly, but I soon learned that J 
could not support the saloons and support my 
family, too; I could not drink and provide for 
the wants of my family as I should, and so I quit 
drinking, and left off patronizing the saloons.’’ 


THE MOUSE’S BLANKET. 


A great many children in the East and many 
grown folks, never saw a piece of gold money, 
and some children on this coast never saw a 
bank-note—wouldn’t know what a five-dollar bill 
was if they saw it. Do you think this mother 
mouse knew this bill was good for anything more 
than a bed quilt? 


One day Willie’s mamma missed a bank-note 
which she was very certain she had put in a par- 
ticular place. Thinking that Willie might have 
taken it for a plaything, not knowing its value, 
she asked him if he had seen it. But Willie 
knew nothing about it, neither did the nurse nor 
anybody in the house. 

By and by papa came home. He pointed toa 
mouse hole in the nursery floor, and said the 
mice must have stolen it. A carpenter came and 
took up the floor; and, sure enough, there was a 
nest of little mice all cuddled down on the bank- 
note, which Mother Mouse had spread out as a 
lining for the nest. Other pieces of paper were 
found, all torn and nibbled, but this, being nice 
and soft, had been saved for a blanket by the 
wise old mother.—Congregationaltst. 


HOW AN OWL’S HEAD GOES ROUND. 


A man who had _ heard that an owl, in turning 
its head around and around in watching some one, 
twisted it clear off, tried the experiment on an 
owl he found sitting on a post. 

‘Tt was not difficult,’’ says the writer, ‘‘to se- 
cure his attention, for he never diverted his gaze 
from me while I was in his presence. I began 
walking rapidly around the post a few feet from 
it, keeping my eyes fixed upon him all the while. 

‘‘His body remained motionless, but his head 
turned exactly with my movements. When I 
was half way round, his head was directly behind. 
Three-quarters of a circle were completed, and 
still the same stare followed me. 

“One circle and no change. On I went, twice 
around, and still that watchful stare and steady 
turn of the head. On I went, three times around, 
and I began really to wonder why the head did 
not drop off, when all at once I discovered what 
I had failed to notice before. 

‘(When I reached half way around from the 
front, which was as far as he could turn his head 
to follow my movements with comfort, he whisked 
it back through the whole circle so instantaneously, 
and brought it facing me again with such precis- 
ion that I failed to detect the movement, although 
I was looking intently all the time.’’ 


WORDS FITLY SPOKEN. 


From the McLean Calendar for August. 


I urge your need of the prayer-meeting; I 
urge its need of you. 


The ‘‘greater love,’’ exemplified in Jesus, is a 
love that begins by setting lover and loved at in- 
stant and perpetual ease. 


The shepherd and the sheep is a parable of 
ourselves, my friends, Christ has followed you— 
Oh! did you lose the vision? 


Rightly looked on, broken hopes are not illu- 
sive. Each one inspired us in its day; and 
when it vanished, left us farther on. 
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The World’ s« Work. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 


The Australian General Assembly. 

In continental Australia they have a Presbyter- 
ian General Assembly. The Moderator is called 
Right Reverend, and is elected by the Presby- 
teries. The recent meeting was addressed by 
the new Moderator in a set speech on the ‘‘Chris- 
tian Ministry.’’ Hespeaks of the commonwealth 
of Australia and of the new nation. Here is in- 


deed a new civilized and Christian state on the 
earth. 


Meeting of the Educational Association. 

The National Educational Association held its 
thirty-seventh annual meeting last month in 
Washington. At the opening evening the con- 
vention hall overflowed, though it seats comfort- 
ably between six and seven thousand people. 
Thereafter there were two large assemblies every 
morning and sixteen department meetings every 
afternoon, each meeting being well attended. 
The gathering seems to have been a great suc- 
cess. Toward fifteen thousand people were in 
attendance, nearly ten thousand of them being 
members. ‘‘Practically, every State and every 
great educational institution in the Union’’ was 
represented. American manhood and woman- 
hood were there. The speakers were practical 
and the discussions practical. The educational 
force of this nation is gigantic. The school-mas- 
ters are a mighty host. Higher and higher are 
they rising in ability, in training, in accurate 
knowledge, in professional zeal. One of our 
great social phenomena is this great school world. 
Among the most important subjects of thought 
are the great educational questions to-day dis- 
cussed. We cannot pay too much attention to 
that great agency of civilization—education. 


Mexican Protestantism in Convention. 

A notable gathering was the religious conven- 
tion held last month in Toluca, Mexico. Dele- 
gates were present from the borders of the United 
States to the borders of Yucatan, missionaries 
and native pastors, menand women, lay members 
of the Church. There were representatives of 
normal schools, Bible institutes, and of eleven 
denominations of Christians. It was a grand 


evangelical union meeting, well representing the 
Protestant workers in Mexico. 
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The Victoria Institute. f 

Another great meeting of last month was the 
annual meeting of the Victoria Institute in Lon- 
don. A number of celebrities were present-— 
Lord Kelvin, Rev. Dr. Landsell, and others. 
The Institute discusses questions of philosophy 
and science, especially such as bear upon Biblical 
truth. Among the subjects discussed were facts 
illustrating the Scripture statement ‘‘learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians.’ 


Archeological Research. 

Within three years find after find has been 
made under the soil of Southwestern Asia and 
Northeastern Africa. Especially have important 
discoveries been made during the last winter at 
the place where was the earliest capital of Upper 
Egypt. A most interesting branch of research is 
this in Babylonia, Egypt, and Palestine—the dis- 
covery of remote periods of culture, the very 
roots of culture—a time even before kings, astone 
age at a high level, an art, a writing, a history, a 
life ot early civilization. 

Bible Students’ Reading Guild. 

There is in this country a Bible Students’ Read- 
ing Guild; address, ‘‘The American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois.’’ 
Its managers have put out popular courses and 
now purpose to put out a professional course of 
Bible study. The topics for eight such courses 
are now announced. Among these are ‘‘The His- 
torical and Literary Origin of the Pentateuch,’’ 
‘“The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Psalter,’ 
and ‘‘Old Testament Prophecy.’’ The best 
authorities on all sides are to be provided, the 
books to be furnished by the Institute, sold at a 
special price, or loaned at a deposit price. 


Our Constant Use of the Bible. 

The vast amount of study being given to the 
Bible every week by our churches is an old story, 
but nevertheless it isa mighty and magnificent 
fact—this Bible so abroad as never before, so in- 
telligently studied, so clearly interpreted, so fully 
understood as never before. The appeal to an 
open Bible has done much to keep out error from 
Christian bodies ; has done much to dissipate old 
error that came down to us. It has done much 
to thrown out doctrines and practices that have 
no Scripture warrant, and it has done much to 
prevent the introduction of new doctrines and 
practices that have no Scripture warrant. 
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Ocean Grove Summer School of Theology 

The-Ocean Grove Summer School of Theology 
will close its ten days’ session August 12th. Its 
general plan embraced theology, Church his- 
tory, Christian sociology, and kindred topics. 
There were to be present as lecturers Dr. Stevens 
of Yale Divinity School, Dr. Gunsaulus of Chi- 
cago, Dr. Carroll of Zhe /ndependent, and a num- 
ber of other prominent men. The vast energy 
of our thinking people, their inventiveness and 
organizing faculty, have developed all over the 
land a variety of summer schools. They serve 
well among the new educational instrumentalities 
of the day. No studious person but can select 
that particular school he wants. He can attend 
it or obtain its reports. He can follow it year 
by year. He will find that its work is stimulat- 
ive and instructive to him; that it has been care- 
fully laid out, accurately adjusted and _ skillfully 
provided for to meet just his want. The leaders 
in these schools and the workers are representa- 
tive men in their departments. 


The Sabbath Association of Maryland. 


The Sabbath Association of Maryland offers a 
prize of $25.00 for the best article setting forth 
the advantages to manufacturers, railroads, con- 
tractors, and all employers of labor, in the 
changing of their pay-day from Saturday to Mon- 
day: showing its tendency to reduce Sunday 
dissipation and a squandering of wages; the con- 
sequent physical and moral improvement of the 
men, and the amount and character of their serv- 
ice; also its tendency to improve the family lite 
of the laboring class, and to secure a more dec- 
orous and improving observance of Sunday, as 
proved by actual instances where such are 
known. 

The articles must be adapted tor publication 
in the secular papers and especially addressed to 
employers of labor. 

Articles must not contain over 1,000 words, 
and must be mailed before October 12, 1898, to 
Rev. Oliver Hemstreet, Secretary of the Sabbath 
Association of Maryland, Room 51, Bank of 
Baltimore Building, Baltimore, Md. The prize 
will be awarded by the officers of the Association 
and the money will be remitted to the successful 
competitor on or before November 15, 1898. 
All articles sent are to be the property of the 
Association. 


“The Assembly Herald.” 


To Pastors «nd Church Sessions: We have had 
many inquiries in regard to subscriptions to the 
Assembly Herald remaining unexpired next Janu- 
ary when the new magazine is established. To 
answer these questions and to inform the Church at 


large in regard to the same matter, we issue this 
circular letter, and we earnestly request that 
pastors and sessions will as soon as possible bring 
to the attention of their churches the following 
offer: 

All club subscriptions to the Assembly Herald 
beginning with the September issue, and paid for 
at the present club price of fifteen cents each in 
clubs of ten or more, we will complete tor the 
remainder of the subscription year up to and in- 
cluding the June issue, with the new magazine to 
be established next January; or failing this we 
will refund at that time the entire subscription 
(fifteen cents each) now received. We shall 
with the forthcoming issue for September enlarge 
the Assembly Herald to a magazine of sixty-four 
pages. A similar offer is, of course, open to 
single subscribers who at present pay twenty- 
five cents. Remit to Assembly Herald, 22 Ex- 
change street, Rochester, N. Y. 


A Fruit Crop. 


According to a_ health expert, blanched 
almonds give the higher nerve or brain and 
muscle food, and the man who wishes to keep up 
his brain power will do well to include them in 
his daily bill of fare. Juicy fruits give nerve or 
brain food, and are eaten by those whose living 
depends on their clear-headedness. Apples sup- 
ply the brain with rest. Prunes are said to afford 
proof against nervousness, but are not muscle- 
feeding. They should be avoided by those who 
suffer from the liver. But it has been proved 
that fruits do not have the same effect upon ev- 
erybody. Some men cannot eat apples without 
suffering from acute dyspepsia. ‘‘Fruit cure’’ is 
a form of treatment which is quite the rage in 
continental Europe now, with persons suffering 
from real or imaginary maladies.— Journal of 
1ene. 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER C™., NEW YORK. 
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Church Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from any church 
or pastor: as to happenings, activities and successes; 
as to additions to membership or congregation or con- 


tributions; also as to sketches of interesting occasions 
or meetings.—ED. ] 


Ministerial Union. 

Rev. H. C. Minton, D.D., read a strong and 
deeply devotional paper on views of the atone- 
ment before the Ministerial Union Monday, Au- 
gust 8th. The paper was prepared for the Meth- 
odist Union, and was read before our Union by 
request. Dr. Minton glanced at the importance 
of the subject, and then took up the several 
historic views, classifying them into didactic, 
mystical, sacrificial. He reviewed in turn the 
Example or Unitarian theory, the Bushnellian or 
Moral Influence theory, the Grotian or Govern- 
mental theory, pointing out the insufficiency of 
each, and at the same time referring to their 
elements of truth and strength. All these were 
said to ‘‘obtain among those holding low views 
of Christ.’’ 

Among the mystical views the Ritschlian was 
especially examined and its errors shown. ‘‘It 
mistakes the incarnation for the atonement’’ and 
hides Christ in the cloudland of speculative mist. 
Christ not only does something in us but for us. 
‘‘Christian experience must ever be anchored to 
our Lord’s passion.’’ The sacrificial was the 
orthodox doctrine, the ‘‘only doctrine endorsed 
by any great historic council on confession.’’ 
According to these theories, Christ is offered as a 
sacrifice for sin. ‘‘He bore what, but for him, 
we ourselves must bear.’’ In closing, the truth 
of the atonement was adjudged to be larger than 
any mere human conception of it. 


‘‘Never yet abyss was found 
Deeper than the Cross can sound.’’ 


‘‘The evangelical doctrine of the atonement,’ 
said Dr. Minton, ‘‘will doubtless remain the ever- 
lasting truth of the ever-living God. He bore 
our griefs; he carried our sorrows’’—-Next Mon- 
day Chaplain O. C. Miller of the 8th California 
will read a paper before the Union. 


Golden Gate Union. 


Golden Gate Union held a very pleasant Quar- 
terly Convention in Bethany Congregational 
church last Thursday evening. Notwithstanding 
a strong counterattraction at the Pavilion the room 
was full, and the program listened to with inter- 
est. The music by the quartette from the Kan- 
sas Regiment was pleasing, and the address by 
Rev. David James apt and inspiring. The re- 
ports showed activity in all departments, espe- 
cially in work for the soldiers. The paper by 
Miss Susie H. Ward on the ‘‘Quiet Hour’’ was 
excellent and brought the convention to a sweet 


.devotional close. 


— 


S. F. Young People’s Association. 


The regular half yearly convention ot 


the Young People’s Association of the Presby- 
tery of San Francisco will be held Thursday 
evening, August 18th, in Westminster Presby- 
terian church. The general subject will be, ‘‘A 
Semi-annual Review.’’ There will be the pres- 
entation of ‘‘Our Captain,’’ ‘‘Our Book of Ta- 
Ctics,’’ ‘‘Our Army,’’ ‘‘Our Weapons,’’ ‘‘Our 
Achievements,’’ and the ‘‘Sinews of War.’’ 
There will be a fine musical program and refresh- 
ments at the close. 


California. 
LIVERMORE.—Although many are absent dur- 
ing the summer vacation, the attendance at the 
different meetings is very good, especially the 


Sunday-school, and interest is being shown in all 
the church work. 


SAN LEANDRO.—The people of the First 
Church gave Rev. Barton W. Perry and wife a 
reception at the church and manse on Thursday 
evening, July 28th. Mr. Perry was a delegate 
to the General Assembly and also one of the 
speakers and preachers at the Nashville Christian 
Endeavor Convention. They also took in the 
Yellowstone Park on their way home. At the 
reception seven left five-dollar gold pieces in the 
pastor's hand when giving the McKinley shake. 


MARYSVILLE.——The pastor of the church here 
has introduced the prelude into the evening ser- 
vice, devoting about ten minutes to the discus- 
sion of some question of public interest. Since 
the beginning of the war the theme has usually 
related to some of its moral and spiritual phases. 
This has served to deepen the interest by giving 
much useful information, by directing public senti- 
ment, and by infusing into national events a 
spiritual element that cannot but be helpful. The 
results are encouraging in every way, both in at- 
tendance and interest. The pastor is a veteran 
of the Civil war and often draws on his personal 
experience by way of illustration. These discus- 
sions, however, are not allowed to take the place 
of the Gospel, of which he is an earnest preacher. 
The pastor conducts a large Bible class, independ- 
ent of the Sunday-school, taking up the general 
study of the Bible. A deep and earnest interest 


is manifested in the lessons and much good is 
sure to follow. 


Nevada. 


CARSON Ciry.—For the past three weeks our 
Christian Endeavor Society, assisted by the choir, 
has held a service of song each Sunday evening 
after church at Camp Sadler. The bright songs, 
together with a stirring address by our pastor, 
made a pleasant break in the monotony of camp 
life, and regardless of the day, the enthusiasm 
of the soldiers found vent in the lusty cheers which 
arose from four hundred throats. We have re- 
cently taken up the plan of having two Endeav- 
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orers go down to the prison every Sunday morn- 
ing to assist the prisoners in the Christian En- 
deavor prayer-meeting. Our members at the 
prison seem to appreciate the effort and we still 
hope for greater results. 


Oregon. 


BROWNSVILLE.~—-The church at Brownsville has 
completed one year of the ministry of the Rev. 
James Thompson as pastor. At a reunion of 
the members and friends of the congregation 
lately held at the home of Elder W. A Temple- 
ton the year’s financial report as read by the 
Treasurer, W. C. Cooley, was one of the most 
encouraging. Although Mr. Thompson had 
been called ata salary of $200 more than had 
ever been paid to any minister here, he was paid 
in full by the congregation before the termination 
of his year. The Sabbath-school under the 
superintendency of Mr. W. A. Templeton with 
a band of earnest officers and teachers is doing 
efficient work among the young. The pastor has 
lately established a class for the instruction of 
Christian workers who go out and take special 
service in outlying districts. After the mid- 
summer holidays this class will be resumed and 
members of any of the evangelical churches who 
wish to prepare for practical work in the Lord’s 
vineyard may join the class on condition of at- 
tending regularly, and taking notes of all lectures 
and preparing for the final examination at close 
of session. 


Washington. 


(GOLDENDALE.—Last Sunday, July 31st, was 
our quarterly communion day. Rev. Steele 
preached an impressive sermon on ‘‘The Finished 
Work of Christ;’’ text, John xix: 30. Some 
time previous to this service, and through the ef- 
forts of Rev. Steele, money had been subscribed 
for the purpose of papering and painting the in- 
side of the church. The work was completed a 
week before, and everything being clean and 
fresh, a beautiful picture was furnished of the 
pure character of the life of Him whose death we 
had met to commemorate. A goodly number 
of the members were present. 


Montana Notes. 


Rev. E. N. Condit of Walla Walla is supplying 
the Great Falls church till September rst. 

Rev. Dr. Gwynne, the Synodical missionary, is 
visiting the churches in the western part of the 
State. Mrs. Gwynne is in the East. 

Some of our leading ministers have received 
calls from eastern churches. 

Mrs. Rev. J. E. Day of Havre 1s contemplat- 
ing a trip to Northern California tor the: benefit 
of her health. 


> 


Presbyterian Chinese Work in Los Angeles. 


July 28th was a red-letter day in the Chinese 
church, for in the afternoon of that day the 


members welcomed a large number of the pas- 
tors and members of the city churches, who had 
come to rejoice with them over the completion 
of the new Young Men’s Home. 


After a hymn and a prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Brookes of the Baptist church, a trio was sung 
by Chinese young men. 


Mr. Chew, in his opening speech, explained 
the need of this home and the plan for its future, 
and then told of the liberality of the young men, 
they having given five hundred dollars, one 
young man giving a whole month’s wages. He 
spoke too of the joy and gratitude with which 
they had received a gift of two hundred dollars 
from the Chinese Y. M. C. A. of San Francisco. 
There remained a debt of three hundred dollars 
to be paid to kind friends who had loaned it 
without interest. 


After a sweet little song was sung and the 
Twenty-third Psalm was repeated by the dear lit- 
tle sisters Mansie and Efhe Chew, Mr. Yip Kim 
Yow read a very interesting paper on the his- 
tory of the Chinese work in Los Angeles. 


After a solo by Mr. Lew Lee, Rev. Mr. Fisher 
spoke of the new building as the result of the 
work of a young man for young men, and Rev. 
Mr. Stewart and Dr. Colmery followed with 
kindly words of appreciation. Rev. Mr. Prich- 
ard, the newly-elected pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian church, spoke beautifully and warmed 
the audience up into a desire to see the debt of 
three hundred dollars wiped off the building. 


After Mr. Irvine had spoken of the sympathy 
of the First Congregational church, Rev. Mr. 
Lewis of the Church of the Redeemer made a 
strong plea for the removal of the debt by re- 
minding us of the early days of Presbyterianism 
in Los Angeles, and of the fact that the first two 
hundred dollars given toward the building of the 
First Presbyterian church, which has done so 
much towards establishing Presbyterian churches 
in this city, was given by the Chinese Christians. 


He suggested that the audience form them- 
selves into a committee of the whole to raise all 
the debt before the first of January. After a 
very witty speech by Mr. Chew, the collection 
was taken, which, with subscriptions, amounted 
to fifty-two dollars. 


The benediction was pronounced by Rev. W. 
S. Young, and a social with refreshments fol- 
lowed. After an inspection of the handsome, 
new two-story building, with its neatly furnished 
rooms, and its excellent arrangement, the audi- 
ence dispersed, well pleased with what they had 
seen and heard. 


The home is a new building back of the 
church, containing eight bed-rooms, besides a 
kitchen and large dining-room, all well arranged, 
although not fully furnished. About $55 was 
raised at the meeting to pay off a small sum owed. 
After refreshments were served, the home was 
inspected by the visitors present. 


¢ 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS AT THE OPENING 
EXERCISES OF THE NEW HOME FOR CHI- 
NESE YOUNG MEN ON JULY 28TH, BY 
ELDER YIP KIM YOW. 


The coming of the Chinese to California was a 
grand opportunity for the Church to practice 
what she preached, and to work out what she 
prayed for much and often—that the Chinese Em- 
pire might be opened for the missionary to enter 
to teach her millions the way of life. At last not 
only her door of exclusiveness was opened, but a 
fragment of her millions found its way to this 
land, the home of the noble free, and settled un- 
der the very shadow of the churches that have 
long been praying ‘‘Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

Of all the Protestant churches, the Presby- 
terian was the first to take hold of the opportu- 
nity offered. It opened mission work among the 
Chinese in Los Angeles in February, 1876, by 
first organizing a Sunday-school for them in con- 
nection with the old First church. It was started 
by Rev. Dr. Ira M. Condit, a returned mission- 
ary from Canton, who spoke our language. It 
was evident from the beginning of the work that 
a permanent building to be used as a house of 
worship, a place for evening school, and a home 
for the young men was necessary. In May, 
1876, a lot was bought and a house erected by 
Dr. Condit for that purpose on this street just 
halt a block from this chapel. An evening school 
was started, and ever since has been maintained 
with great success. The first converts of this 
mission were two young men baptized in August, 
1876, and received into the old First church. In 
the latter part of 1877, Dr. Condit left this mis- 
sion in charge of Dr. Noyes (also a returned mis- 
sionary from Canton), that he might organize a 
mission for the Chinese in Oakland. 

In 1883 the members of this mission by great 
effort and self-denial, raised $1,200 among. them- 
selves, and purchased the lot on which the pres- 
ent chapel now stands. In 1884, by the aid of 
the Board of Church Erection and through the 
efforts of Dr. John W. Ellis, then pastor of the 
First church, this chapel was built and dedicated. 
April 2, ‘1884, the Chinese members of the old 
First church were organized into the Presby- 
terian Chinese Church of Los Angeles, with two 
elders and five trustees. 

Since its organization the work has been very 
successful, and through this mission many of our 
people who came over here only with the idea of 
getting gold have found the blessed Savior of 
mankind. The first two elders are now with 
their Savior in heaven, whom they found in this 
mission. In missionary spirit and in Christian 
liberality the members of our little church com- 
pare well with those of the larger American 
churches. 

This mission since the beginning received warm 
support from numerous friends and patrons. 
Among them may be mentioned the names of 
Mr. J. C. Salisbury, our beloved Sunday-school 


Superintendent, who has ably conducted the 
school for the last twenty-five years. Mrs. Noble 
and Miss Boon have endeared themselves in the 
hearts of the pupils of the evening school for the 
last fifteen years. 

Our little church has accomplished a great deal 
in the past, and we hope, through the grace of 
God, she may accomplish a great deal more in 
the future. 


The Progress of the Church. 


The Stated Clerk of the General Assembly has 
sent the following summary as an advance ex- 
tract from the forthcoming Minutes: 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


1897 1898 
229 228 
Local ee 157 135 
onan 313 290 
Pastors’ Dissolutions. 429 389 
Ministers 62 54 
Ministers 35 35 
Ministers 
162 124 
Added: Examination.................. 57,011 57,041 
Dismissed and Dropped...... ..... 56, 402 
Communicants .............. 960,911 975,377 
Sunday-school Members.............. 1,024,462 1,034,164 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 
100, 231 84,056 
Sunday-school Work............... 121,808 112,781 
Aid for Collections......... .... 164,840 
Anniversary Reu. Fund............ 
General Assembly, etc.............. *87,660 84,679 
Miscellaneous. 729,151 668,905 


William Henry Roberts, Stated Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 23, 1898. 


*Includes in part Synodical and Prestyterial expenses. 


The grounds on which we so often refuse the 
best things and do the worst are by no means 
empty grounds; they do not lack reason, only 
sufficient reason.—/McLean Calendar. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


[Questions ‘touching religious experience, church 
work, doctrine, polity, and history are solicited as well 
as interpretation of Scripture passages. ] 


Ques. No. 160. What were the causes which 
led to the recent native uprising in the Philip- 
pines? 

Ans. The (a) oppression of the civil power,e. g., 
six dollars poll tax and forty days’ work given to 
the Government, then (b) the too close relations 
of Church and State with selfish, covetous priests 
and bishops, and (c) the mixed racial elements— 
Aborigines, Malays, Chinese, Mestizoes, and 
Spaniards, finally (d) the opportune time when 
Spain was in trouble with Cuba. 


Ques. No. 161. Where (1) are the theo- 


logical seminaries of the Presbyterian Church, | 


what (2) are the conditions of entrance, and 
what (3) are the general lines of study pursued? 

Ans. [1] Princeton (N. J.), Auburn (N. 
Y.), Western (Allegheny City, Pa.), Lane 
(Cincinnati, Ohio), Danville (Ky.), McCor- 
mick (Chicago, Ill.), San Francisco (San An- 
selmo, Cal.), German (Dubuque, Iowa), Ger- 
man (Newark, N. J.), Lincoln (Chester, Pa. ), 
Biddle (Charlotte, N. C.), Omaha (Neb.). 
Total, 13. [2] Suitable recommendation as to 
character, ability, and evangelical church mem- 
bership, usually also a diploma from an approved 
college or university. [3] The four branches of 
theology form the main lines of work, 7. e., Sys- 
tematic, Exegetical, Pastoral, and Historical The- 
ology. To these are added many side studies, 
¢. g., vocal culture, sociology, comparative phil- 
ology, etc. 


Ques. No. 162. Whatisthe rule of the United 
States as to the use of liquor in the U. S. Navy? 

Ans. Spirituous liquors can only be lawfully 
dispensed in the navy by the surgeons of the 
ships, and that only for medical purposes. Wine 
and beer may be used, but not at Government 
expense. The officers may organize a ‘‘wine 
mess’’ in which they make a fund to buy a stock 
of wine and beer, and each man gives a check to 
the steward for what he uses for himself or for 
entertaining his friends. At intervals all square 
accounts with the caterer of the mess. The men 
can have beer (if the captain permits) in limited 
quantity and at his own expense. Usually one 
bottle of beer is served by the ‘‘master at arms’’ 
at meal time, as those wishing it line up on deck. 


Ques. No. 163. Is the use of liquor in the 
navy on the increase or on the decline? 

Ans. Competent naval authorities have re- 
peatedly of late declared that both among the 
officers and men the use of intoxicants is growing 
less. Personally I know quite a number of ab- 
stainers among the officers, while drunkenness is 
now regarded not as innocent hilarity, but as un- 
gentlemanly and wrong. The enlisted men are 
also of a much higher class. It requires a new 


style of men for the newnavy. The ships are so 
different from the old in construction and use. 


Ques. No. 164. Isthe Library of Universal Lit- 
erature, compiled under the editorship of Charles 
Dudley Warner, a work to be recommended, or: 
is it enervating to an earnest student? 

Ans. The thirty volumes of that series are 
invaluable. The essays on the several authors 
are by experts, and the knowledge they im- 
part is of highest value. The quotations made 
are quite full and representative. but yet only full 
enough to lead a conscientious reader to seek a 
further acquaintance with the authors in many 
cases. In fact, one great merit of the work is 
this: it serves as an index literyarum pointing 
out the most desirable fields in which to pasture 
the mind, and the ruminations of the experts who 
give their opinions of authors are contagious; will 
cause ong to think and not to escape thinking. 


Women 
whose faces 
are disfigured 
by unsightly 
eruptions, 

imples and 

lotches too 
frequently 
fail to under- 
stand that 
these are but 
the outward 
symptoms of 
inward  dis- 
orders. They 
resort to var- 
ious cosmet- 
ics, oint- 
ments and powders, not 
knowing that all the while 
’ the trouble is not in the 

skin, itself, but in the sys- 

tem. It is sometimes ab- 
solutely dangerous to use outward applica- 
tions, for if the skin alone is cleared, the 
real disease is likely to attack some internal 
organ of the body, where it may prove fatal 
to life itself. 

In the majority of cases these unsightly 
skin diseases are due to two things, weak- 
ness and disorders of the distinctly femi- 
nine organism, and impurities of the blood 
caused by them. The woman who suffers 
from disease in a womanly way will soon 
suffer in her general health. Her stomach, 
liver and other organs will fail to perform 
their proper functions, with the result that 
the blood becomes impure. Left to her- 
self, she will probably resort to cosmetics 
and ointments. If she consults a physician 
he will tell her that the stomach or liver 
only is at fault. Her distinctly womanly 
ailment is really the first and only cause. 
For this she should resort at once to Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It acts di- 
rectly and only on the delicate and important 
organs concerned. It makes them strong 
and well. Then a course of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery will purify and 
enrich the blood, and make her a new wo- 
mati. Medicine dealers sell both remedies. 

‘I cannot say too much for Dr. Pierce's Fa- 
vorite Prescription,’’ writes Miss Clara Baird, of 
Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Penna., ‘‘for the 
good it did me. If any one doubts this give them 
my name and address.”’ 

Sure, safe and simple ways to cure all 
manner of skin diseases told in Dr. Pierce’s 
Medical Adviser. For a paper - covered 
copy send 21 one-cent stamps, to cover 
mailing only, to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, 
cloth hinding, 21 stamns. 
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TBe Occidental Board. 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco 
Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at 1o a. m. and2p.m. All are invited. 


Executive Committee on each third Monday. A 
prayer-meeting precedes each meeting. 


-_- — 


Most of the officers of the Occidental Board 
have returned from vacations, and there were 
consequently few ‘vacant chairs in the Assembly 
room for the monthly meeting on the first Mon- 
day. 

The devotional service was led by Mrs. E. V. 
Robbins, who chose for her theme the 103d 
Psalm. The islands of the sea are now open to 
the gospel through American influence, and we 
must expect that the interest of our Christian 
people will be directed to the needs of sending 
the gospel to these islands and to all foreign 
lands with renewed zeal. 

The death after a brief illness, of Mr. W. H. 
Thomas, husband of our Recording Secretary, 
was announced, and a resolution expressing our 
sympathywith our beloved co-worker was passed. 
One by one our faithful workers are called 
to lay aside their work and pass beneath the 
shadow of a great sorrow; but who shall say that 
these bereaved ones when they take up their 
work again, do it not more acceptably to the Fa- 
ther for the ordeal which has drawn them so 
close to His breast. 

Mrs. Denniston reported the contributions from 
Presbyterials for this, the first quarter of our 
year, as follows: Benicia, $61.85; Los Angeles, 
$251.23; Oakland, $96.90; Sacramento, $32.35; 
San Francisco, $186.55; San Jose, $88.40. 
These sums aggregate very much less than for 
this same quarter of last year, which is not an en- 
couraging outlook for the year’s work. Shall 
we not begin to gather up for the next quarter 
with diligence. Now, as never before, perhaps, 
the ‘‘Master’s work requireth haste.’’ 

Mrs. Kelley read letters from Mrs. Fry and 
Dr. Gillespie of the New York Board regarding 
methods of work. 

Mrs. Horsburgh reported letters from Mrs. 
Callender of Lakawn and Mrs. Bickerstaph of 
Guatemala. These letters from our missionaries 
are on file at 920, and accessible to any society 
desiring to copy them. Mrs. Horsburgh sends 
copies also on application. A postal addressed 
to her will get a letter from almost any of our 
missionaries for your monthly meeting. Dear 
reader, remember that, and call on her some- 
times. 

Owing to the fact that a few of our Presby- 
terial Societies find it difficult to fill out blank 
reports quarterly to our State Presbyterial Sec- 


retary, a resolution was passed that the blanks 
should be filled out semi-annually; viz., before 
the annual meeting of the Board the first week in 
April, and for the semi-annual meeting with 
Synod in the autumn for the two alternate quar- 
ters the Secretaries will be requested to send 
merely narrative reports, in order that the Board 
may be kept in touch with its workers. 

A memorial service to Miss Culbertson opened 
the afternoon session, this being the first anniver- 
sary of her death. Remarks were made by Mrs. 
Robbins, Mrs. Field, Miss Houseworth and Miss 
Wisner. 

Mrs. Field, Superintendent of the Home, re- 
ported a wedding which took place during the 
month, also that three children were staying in 
the Home until their landing papers can be prop- 
erly arranged. They are the children of a Sac- 
ramento merchant who came with their mother 
from China. The mother’s papers were all cor- 
rect, ‘‘but,’’ said Mrs. Field, ‘‘the papers of the 
children were deficient in some little technicality 
probably in order that the Chinese official in 
China could get a little more money out of the 
father. This is of frequent occurrence among the 
Chinese. We are glad to have these children 
with us even for a short stay, and we teach them 
to sing our hymns and to repeat our Bible verses, 
both of which they do gladly.’’ Who can tell 
what the harvest may be from even this_ brief 
‘‘sowing time’’? 

Mrs. R. F. Coyle, by special request, read the 
paper she presented at Winona upon spiritual 
power in Foreign Missions, which was listened to 
with intense interest. Mrs. S. S. Palmer spoke 
a tew words of parting, this being her last meet- 
ing with the Board before her departure with her 
husband for his new field of labor in the city of 
Columbus, Ohio. The members of the Occidental 
Board find it hard to part with one who has ren- 
dered such valuable service in its work as Mrs. 
Palmer has done, but since there is no other al- 
ternative, and she must go, we do most heartily 
commend her to her new co-workers, and we re- 
joice that our loss will be to them a vast gain. 

Mrs. Gough of Albany, Oregon, brought 
greetings from the North Pacific Board. 


From Gutter to Mountain Top. 


A drop of water lay one day ina gutter, soiled, 
stained, polluted. Looking up into the blue sky, 
it began to wish for purity, to long to be cleansed 
and made crystalline. Its sigh was heard, and it 
was quickly lifted up by the sun’s gentle fingers 
—up, out of the foul gutter, into the sweet air; 
then higher and higher; at length the gentle 
winds caught it up and bore it away, away, and 
by and by it rested on a distant mountain top, a 
flake of pure, white, beautiful snow. 

This is a little parable of what the grace of God 
does for every sinful life that longs and cries for 
purity and holiness.—/. R. Miller. 
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North Pacific 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 Pp. M._ Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io A. M. 

Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 
Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. 

Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 

All communications intended for this column should 


be sent to Mrs. E. W. Allen, 469 Sixth street, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Though the regular Tuesday afternoon meet- 
ings of the North Pacific Board have been ad- 
journed until September, other appointments for 
that day have taken their place. In July a 
pleasant reception was given to Rev. and Mrs. 
Fulton. On the third Tuesday in August a 
missionary prayer-meeting will take the place of 
the regular meeting. We always have our very 
best prayer-meetings during the vacation, and 
we trust this one will prove no exception. While 
many of our members are away, those who re- 
main feel increased responsibility, and gladly 
come together to pray for direction in the Lord’s 
work. The morning meetings of the Executive 
Committee are continued as usual. At the 
June meeting, plans for systematizing and en- 
larging our work were considered. In addition 
to the support of our missionaries and Chinese 
Home, we want to increase our gifts to the 
Freedmen, making the amount $500 for the 
coming year. Their need is the heritage of all 
American Christians, and we must not fail to do 
our share in the uplifting of this ignorant and un- 
fortunate people. 

The subject of how to interest our ladies in mis- 
sionary literature was again discussed, and it was 
determined to ask our societies all along the line 
to help us in this matter by appointing wide- 
awake, energetic solicitors (for our magazines), 
who will not be satisfied until they have a sub- 
scription from every lady who belongs to a mis- 
sionary society. We have set our mark for 500 
of each, Home Mission Monthly and Woman's 
Work. We hope also for increased subscrip- 
tions for Over Sea and Land. We also ask for 
an increase in the Contingent Fund. The defi- 
ciency in this fund has always been made up by 
the officers of the Board. 

And now we come to our late special pledge 
($500 for Alaska). We are ‘‘Klondike out- 
fitters’’ (says Mrs. Pierson in a late letter), and 
the fact that all the missionary undertakings of 
the Presbyterian Church have been assumed by the 
Woman’s Home Board makes us so in a ‘‘pecu- 
liar sense.’’ We are especially interested in 
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Alaska, as it is a part of the territory of the 
North Pacific Board, constituting one of its Pres- 
byteries—a large one, certainly, and one which 
has not yet brought large returns in missionary 
gold, but the work is growing, and the good 
news of the gospel is spreading. In _ the 
Assembly report of last year the churches of the 
Presbytery of Alaska are credited with giving 
$35.60, and the Sunday-schools $5.40 to mis- 
sions. From the June number of the Assemdly 
Herald we quote the following: ‘‘The native 
church of Juneau pays its own current expenses, 
exclusive of its pastor’s salary, supports the Sun- 
day-school, and has given $146 into the Board’s 
treasury. Mr. Jones has trained these natives to 
give, and, according to their means, they are 
liberal.”’ We have been saddened as word 
comes to us that the Juneau Home is to be closed. 
In anticipation of this, Mr. Jones lately wrote: 
‘‘Not long since we received intimation that, 
owing to the financial stress, the Board of Home 
Missions would be obliged to close our Home. 
This was sad news indeed, and we have prayed 
that such a calamity to our dear children might 
be averted.’’—‘‘Our Church work, which is of 
course separate from the Home work, is in a 
prosperous condition. The Klondike craze has 
detracted somewhat from it by drawing some of 
our natives to the portages where they can earn 
good wages packing for gold-seekers; but the, 
most of them are little influenced by the gold 
excitement. Souls are constantly turning to the 
Lord, and so long as this continues we will not 
become discouraged.’’ Unfortunately, as the 
town has grown the ‘‘Home’’ has become sur- 
rounded by all kinds of business, saloon-keeping 
included, making the location undesirable. Sitka 
being off the line of travel, the temptations which 
our pupils are likely to meet are few compared 
with those of a mining town like Juneau. Sitka 
is a well equipped training school, with accom- 
modations sufficient for a larger number than are 
at present in the school. Moreover, the different 
industries can be better carried on if the number 
is increased, and the pupils can learn the means 
of self-support there as they could not at the 
smaller homes. The children who cannot go to 
Sitka can attend the government day school. 
Mrs. S. T. Lockwoop. 


Educational. 


By the will of the late A. S. Van Nickel, of 
Hazelton, Pa., Brown University receives $45,- 
ooo. By the same will Princeton receives $45, - 
ooo, and Lafayette $30, 000. 


At a recent meeting of the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia at Charlottesville, the board 
received by mail a check for $20,000 from Henry 
L. Higginson, treasurer of the J. W. and Belinda 
Randall Charities Corporation of Monson, Mass.., 
to be used for the erection of a building or as a 
permanent fund. 
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Dome Missions. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo. 


Articles for publication should be plainly written, 
name especially so, on one side of the sheet, and 
should reach the office at least ten days prior to date 
of issue. News items should be received not later 
than Monday morning. 


For the Young People. 


The third issue of Zhe Presbyterian Pointer, 
together with the report of the Superintendent of 
Schools, has been mailed to all Senior and Inter- 
mediate Christian Endeavor Societies. If any 
missionary committee has not received its pack- 
age it should consult the corresponding secretary, 
or, if there has been a recent change, the former 
one. The little paper contains the Roll of Honor, 
the report of last year’s work, a particularly good 
letter from Dr. Wilbur, and a word from the 
two new Young People’s secretaries. Was it 
not significant that one of these secretaries when 
asked to write on something she considered im- 
portant, chose ‘‘Missionary Information’’? The 
other article is on dried fruit; for this year soci- 
eties in all fruit growing districts are uniting to 
supply Sitka and Tucson. The hearty appreci- 
ation last year’s gift of dried fruit met in Sitka 
mission is known to us. The northern Presby- 
teries will try to elicit similar gratitude again. 
The fruit will be equally welcome at Tuscon, as 
Mrs. Herndon writes, ‘‘It is too expensive for us to 
purchase often. Thus the Mexican beans, frijoles, 
often load the table in the evening and overload 
the stomach, since we can not afford the more 
wholesome and better diet of dried fruit with the 
bread.’’ Los Angeles and Santa Barbara Pres- 
byteries will care for Tucson. 


Miss Frances Willard, the native Alaskan mis- 
sionary, is in San Francisco at present. The 
Seniors, Volunteers and Intermediates of the First 
church, Oakland, have held a union meeting to 
hear her tell of the Alaskan work. No one has 
a better right to speak with authority on this sub- 
ject than Miss Willard, who was one of Mrs. 
McFarland’s first girlsat Fort Wrangel and who, 
when the Wrangel school was burned, escaped 
from vigilant guardians to Sitka, was sent to the 
States for further education and afterward returned 
to Alaska as a missionary. 

The word from Sitka hospital, where our spe- 
cial interest centers, was particularly delightful. 
Miss Willard told of the hospital itself, conducted 
like the best hospitals elsewhere, of Dr. Wilbur, 
always ready at any time of the day or night to 
respond to a call from the natives, and of Miss 
Gibson who has seconded him so_ beautifully. 
Miss Gibson has just graduated her first class of 
trained nurses, two girls who will return to their 


native village to do splendid work as missionaries. 
Miss Willard considers the need for such train- 
ing pressing, for sanitary conditions among the 
natives are unspeakable. As these girls go from 
house to house they will continue Miss Gibson’s 
work. Thus the Sitka Training school becomes 
a center whose influence is felt in villages all over 
the country. 

Miss Willard also spoke of the native religion. 
The Alaskans believe in spirits, but—unlike most 
primitive peoples—believe that they are all evil. 
As an example of these spirits and the method of 
counteracting their evil designs Miss Willard ex- 
plained the native ideas about earthquakes. The 
earth is a cube supported on pillars. The evil 
spirit, wishing to destroy the earth, tugs at the 
pillars to pull them away. Of course if the pres- 
sure from above is great enough, all will remain 
frm. So when there is an earthquake all the 
men of the village go out with hammers or what- 
ever heavy articles they can lay their hands on 
and proceed to beat the ground to hold it down 
and thus keep the earth in place. 


Miss Willard expects to be here a little while 
longer, and it is hoped, will be able to speak to 
other societies. Those who can possibly arrange 
to hear her should not miss the opportunity to 
see and hear a representative of the Thlink- 
ets, whom aay nation would be proud to claim as 
its own. Grace H. deFremery, 

Y. P. Synodical Secretary. 


Our young people, who have become so much 
interested in Dr. Wilbur and his work at Sitka, 
will be interested in learning that his niarriage to 
Miss Dean of Cincinnati early in the summer is 
one of the pleasant events recently chronicled in 
missionary circles. 


The Quiet Hour. 
BY WILLIAM H. BANCROFT. 


At times within my study walls, 
While twilight from the sky- 

Around me in the silence falls, 
And no one else is nigh, | 

Among my friendly books I sit 
And muse of many things— 

An hour when visions o’er me flit, 
And brush me with their wings. 


It is a solemn, holy hour, 
And often thoughts assume 

The richness of a garden flower 
In full and fairest bloom. 

for through the shadows gently steal! 
Sweet odors from the mind, . 

That cause my waiting soul to kneel, 
And there the Master find. 


Then, rising, all the room around 
Is filled with heavenly light; 

My praying soul the Lord hath found, 
And sees. his presence bright; 

And while the stars their beauty fling 
Athwart the skies above, 

My grateful heart to Christ doth bring 
An evening gift of love. 
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The Sundap:ScBoot. 


Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 


Naaman Healed (II Kings v: 1-14.) 
LESSON VIII. 


August 21, 1898. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Heal me, O Lord, and TJ shall be 
healed; save me, and TI shall be saved. Jer. xvil: 14. 


Introduction. 
1. TIME: Between 852 and 845 


2. THE Noxious PoTraGE AND THE TWENTY 
LoAvEs.—Two acts of Elisha, illustrating his 
benevolence, are recorded after the last lesson, 
and before the story of Naaman. (1) At Gilgal 
he neutralized the effects of a pot of noxious 
herbs by casting into it a handful of meal. (2) 
When a present of twenty barley loaves and 
some fresh ears of corn was brought to him he 
distributed it among a hundred members of the 
prophetic college, satisfying the hunger of all 
and having some left over. 


3. SYRIA AND ASSYRIA.—The wars in which 
Naaman gained distinction, though including 
those against Israel, were principally waged 
against the Assyrians, who, under Shalmaneser 
Il (860-824 B.c.), were harassing the borders of 
Hamath and Damascus. Shalmaneser II is in- 
teresting to the Bible student because it was in 
his reign that Israel first came into contact with 
Assyria. Ahab had two-thousand chariots and 
ten thousand footmen in the field at the battle of 
Karkar (854 B.C.) and possibly led the army in 
person. 


4. ISRAEL AND SyrIA.—Although the king 
of Israel is not named in the story of Naaman, 
doubtless Jehoram (852-842 B.c.), son of Ahab, 
is meant. Benhadad I], the valiant warrior who, 
despite Assyrian encroachments, maintained his 
place at the head of the Western Coalition, was 
still on the throne of Syria. The desultory war 
between the two countries resulted mainly in ad- 
vantage to Syria. Israel was ravaged by Syrian 
plunderers, who carried off many captives. The 
lesson brings into view the connection between 
one of these cruel forays and the counsels of 
Jehovah. In the distribution of booty a little 
Hebrew girl, possibly brighter and prettier than 
her companions, fell to Naaman and became his 
wife’s serving maid. 

5. JEHORAM AND ELISHA.—It appears from 
II Kings iii: 13 that the two men were not on 
friendly terms. Jehoram, probably in response 
to popular sentiment, had made some effort to 
suppress Baal-worship. But Elisha seemed to 
have no confidence in him, and the king, dislik- 
ing the prophet for his plain speaking, left him 
entirely out of his counsels. Jehoram’s alarm at 


Benhadad’s letter was evidence that he expected — 


no help from Elisha. But the incident afforded 
the prophet a fine opportunity to show his mag- 
nanimity and to teach the king a lesson in rev- 
erence and faith. 


Explanatory Notes. 


7. Naaman. A Jewish tradition (which is 
without historical value) has it that this was the 
man who ‘‘drew a bow at a venture’ in the bat- 
tle of Ramoth-Gilead. Jehovah had given deliv- 
erance. This is the Hebrew writer’s way of put- 
ting it; the Syrians would have ascribed the vic- 
tory to their god Rimmon. Lefer. Probably 
the disease had not yet passed the incipient stage. 
It did not hinder him from performing soldierly 
duties. He would have been separated from the 
rest of the people had he been a Jew. 


3. He would recover him: The word literally 
means ‘‘gather,’’ an expressive word, for among 
the Jews the leper was forced to live apart and 
only when healed was he ‘‘gathered’’ again to 
his people. 

4. According to the Septuagint it was Naa- 
man’s wife who reported the maid’s words to her 
husband. In the Hebrew text the subject is in- 
definite. 

5. A letter unto the king of Israel: The two 
king's were at peace just at this time, and Jehoram 
seems to have been anxious to maintain friendly 
relations with his more powerful neighbor. Zen 
talents: The gold and silver comprising Naaman’s 
gift would in round numbers amount to about 
eighty thousand dollars. Zhe changes of raiment 
were festal garments, costly and beautiful. 

6. That thou mayst recover him: Benhadad 
supposed that the prophet was subject to Jehoram 
and would at his command perform the cure. 

7. Heseeketha quarrel: It is notvery long be- 
fore this that Ahab had suffered defeat and death 
while fighting against Benhadad, and Jehoram in- 
terpreted the strange request as a pretext for re- 
newing hostilities. 

8. When Elisha heard: The news of so public 
and extraordinary an occurrence would travel 
fast. Let him come now tome: The prophet was 
living in Samaria, which made the king’s neglect 
the more culpable. But Elisha has no grievance 
to nurse when the honor of Jehovah is involved. 

10. Senta messenger: Elisha keeps himself in 
the background, not for want of politeness, nor 
from fear of contact with the leper, but to make 
prominent Jehovah’s agency in the cure. 

11. Naaman expected greater deference to his 
person and a visible display of the famed prophet’ s 
wonder-working power, some sort of incantation, 
such as he was accustomed to see among Syrian 
sorcerers. Such unceremonious treatment ap- 
peared to him humiliating and insulting. 

12. Abana and Pharpar: For clearness of its 
waters and beauty of scenery along its banks, 
either stream was superior to the Jordan. 

13. His servants came near: The familiarity of 
their approach and the remonstrant tone of the 
spokesman throw a side light upon the affection 
ate relations existing between Naaman and his 
servants. Some great thing: Some deed of dar- 
ing or of suffering. 

14. The Syrian went down, i. e., from Samaria 


‘to Jordan; but not until his anger and pride had 
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gone down within him. He became as ‘a little 
child’’ in his spirit first, and afterwards in his flesh. 
The remainder of the story should be taken in 
connection with the lesson. Note (1) Naaman 's 
recognition of Jehovah; (2) his gratitude; (3) his 
crude religious notions. Jehovah in his eyes 1s 
merely a local deity. He could be worshipped 
in a foreign land only on soil carried from Israel. 
(4) His troubled conscience. Can he be loyal 
to his king, who worships Rimmon, and be true 
to Jehovah, whom he now professes to serve? 
Elisha doubtless saw in Naaman the beginnings 
of true faith and did not burden him with restric- 
tions which would imperil its growth. 
Lesson Points. 

1. Central Truth. Jehovah's healing mercy is 
not for Israel only, but for all mankind. The 
later prophets reiterated this truth; and Jesus 
cited this very case of Naaman to give it em- 
phasis (Luke vi:26, 27). 

2. All earthly greatness has some counterbal- 
ancing defect. 

3. See the value of early training: this child’s 
faith was a savor of life to Naaman. 

4. When God brings us into captivity it may 
be for another’s deliverance. 

5. What the Hebrew maid did for Naaman, 
captive Israel did for the world—showed the way 
to the true God. 

6. People in trouble often go to the wrong per- 
son for help; it is well if God puts the right per- 
son on their track. 

8. ‘‘The gospel puts us all on one level, and 
treats us all in the same fashion. Naaman wanted 
to be dealt with as a great man who happened to 
be a leper; Elisha served him as a leper who hap- 
pened to be a great man.’’—Dr. McLaren. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH LIQUEFIED AIR. 


The phenomena of combustion in liquid air are 
striking. When first drawn from the liquefier, a 
lighted match does not burn in it more actively, 
nor does it relight if a spark be left upon it. But 
as the oxygen accumulates, the liquid and its 
vapor become energetic supporters of combus- 
tion; so that a bit of paper or cotton waste dipped 
into it and lighted flashes like gunpowder. Even 
hair-felt, which is not itself inflammable, burns 
intensely after wetting it with liquid air. If a 
drop or two of oil be put on a piece of twisted 
newspaper and wet with liquid air, it explodes 
like a firecracker on ignition. 

A thin band of steel or a steel pen in its 
holder, having a bit of match at the end to 
light it, burns actively both in the liquid air it- 
self and in its vapor, giving off vivid scintillations 
and letting fall globules of liquid steel, which 
even under the intensely cold liquid fuse them- 
selves into the glass of the containing tumbler. 
A carbon rod heated to redness burns with a 
vivid light in the liquid air and produces solid 
carbon dioxide. —Chautauquan. 


Ebristian Endeavor. 


TOPIC FOR AUGUST 21. 


By Prof. J. H. Goodell. 


Practical Uses of the Bible. (Ps. cxix: 97-105.) 


The practical use of anything is use of it ex- 
actly as it was intended to be used. Getting some 
sort of service out of an implement or an oppor- 
tunity may be of some value, but not the practi- 
cal use of it. Driving chickens out of the garden 
by throwing gold watches at them might be of | 
some value, but it would not be a practical use 
of the watches. Buying an expensive family Bible 
to ornament the table in our reception room may 
make the volume of some service to us, but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that to be a prac- 
tical use of the Scriptures. There are various 
other ways of using this book which are quite the 
habit of our day but equally far from a practical 
use of the Bible. It is used as a kind of berry 
pasture into which peopie wander at their leisure 
to pluck the particular kind of fruit that may suit 
their taste. For instance, there are the tragical 
stories, the historical scenes, the literary tidbits, 
the emotional stimuli and the like, all of them of 
value, and serviceable in a way, but every one of 
which may be constantly in hand without any 
practical use of the Bible. 

So the practical use of the Word of God must 
begin with a definite idea of the purpose for which 
the book is intended. And its intent must be 
seen in the character of its composition. Here 
is a cluster of books of greatly varying ages, and 
widely differing character. These books have 
been gathered from numerous countries and con- 
trasting conditions. All these facts affect the 
practical use of the Bible. We cannot quote or 
apply every part of the Bible alike. The purpose 
of the book of Genesis was quite unlike that of 
the book of Job; the Psalms did not have the 
same end in view as the Epistle to the Romans; 
and Jeremiah did not have the same mission as 
had the writer of the Revelation. Hence it is not 
a practical use of the Bible to treat this compact 
library just as if it were a single book, written 
continuously and by one author, having the same 
details in view from Genesis to Revelation. But 
every portion of the Scriptures is to be used with 
reference to the conditions prevailing at the time 
it was put forth and the part taken by the writer 
in hisage. If we had no data sufficient to deter- 
mine these facts to a degree, then we could have 
no practical use of the Bible because we could 
not be sure just what use was intended in the 
book; we should have left what is all that a great 
many appear to have, that is, an adapted use of 
the Bible; just as we sometimes take an overcoat 
or a shawl to cover tender plants from the frost. 
It would not be worth while to make overcoats 
and shawls merely for the sake of protecting vege 
tation; some other less expensive contrivance 
would do as well. So the only really practical 
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use of the garments is to wear them as intended 
in their manufacture. 


Apply the same thought to the Bible. We 
use this book in a practical way only when we 
use it—the various parts of it—for the highest 
and best purposes for which it was originally in- 
tended. What are these? 

1. To give us some knowledge of moral 
origins. 

We ask the question, ‘‘Is there a Who or only 
a What back of this force in this world?’’ and the 
Bible is intended to reply to that query. So we 
can use this book in its revelation of God. 

2. To show what we have to do with God and 
he with us. In _ historic record, enactment of 
law, poetic expression, dramatic portraiture, 
epistolary instruction and entreaty we have this 
presented. It is like the use of telescope and 
microscope and spectroscope and every other 
‘‘scope’’ in the study of nature, each has its 
peculiar process and result. 

3. To make plain to us our relations to each 
other. This is a large part of the New Testa- 
ment’s work; but because it occupies such an im- 
portant place in the latter part of the Scriptures 
is no proof that it is the chief part of religious life. 
It will be seen that in general the Bible is ar- 
ranged in the order named above; and the New 
Testament was evidently given with the expecta- 
tion that nota little use had already been made. 
of the Old Testament in its purpose of giving us 
a knowledge of God and making known our 
mutual relations with him. 

Now a practical use of the Bible can only be 
made when we honestly use the book to learn of 
God, understand what we can rightly expect of 
him and he of us, and then how to act towards 
each other. This is religion; it is Christian faith; 
It is useful service. If you and I are making the 
Bible a lifelong study for this purpose, we are 
making a practical use of it; otherwise we are not, 
however much we may be using it in other ways. 


Why Grant Never Swore. 


While sitting with him at the camp-fire late 
one night, after every one else had gone to bed ; 
I said to him: 

‘‘General, it seems singular that you have gone 
through all the tumble of army service and front- 
ier life, and have never been provoked into swear- 
ing. I have never heard you utter an oath or 
use an imprecation.”’ 

‘‘Well, somehow or other, I never learned to 
swear,’’ he replied. ‘‘Whena boy I seemed to 
have an aversion to it, and when I became a 
man I saw the folly of it. I have always noticed, 
too, that swearing helps to rouse a man’s anger; 
and when a man flies into a passion, his adver- 
sary who keeps cool always gets the better of 
him. In fact, I could never see the use of swear- 
ing. I think it is the case with many people 
who swear excessively, that it is a mere habit, 


and that they do not mean to be profane; but, 


Did anybody anywhere 
ever object to a Macbeth 
lamp-chimney ? 

But get the Number made 


for yourlamp. Get the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


notin 


to say the least, it is a great waste of time.’’— 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 


He Cares. 
ANNA BARBAULD. 


What can it mean? Is it aught to Him 

That the nights are long and the days are dim? 
Can it be he feels the grief I bear, 

That saddens the heart and whitens the hair ? 
Around his throne are eternal calms, 

And the strong, glad music of happy psalms, 
And bliss unruffled by any strife— 

How can he care for my little life? 


And yet I want him to care for me, 

While I live in this world where sorrows be; 
When the lights die down in the path I take, 
When strength grows weary, and friends forsake, 
When the music that once did bless 

Has left me to silence and loneliness, 

When my life-song changes to sobbing prayers, 
My heart cries out for a God who cares. 


O wonderful story of deathless love! 
Each child is dear to that heart above; 
He fights for me when I cannot fight; 
He comforts me in the gloom of night; 
He lifts my burdens, for he is strong; 

He stills the sigh and wakes the song; 
The griefs that bear me down he bears, 
And loves and pardons because he cares. 


—FPitisburg Advocate. 


Soul’s Rest. 


Be still, my heart; these anxious cares 
To thee are burdens, thorns and snares; 
They cast dishonor on thy Lord, 

And contradict his gracious Word. 


Brought safely by his hand thus far, 
Why wilt thou now give place to fear? 
How canst thou want if he provide, 
Or lose thy way with such a Guide ? 


Did ever trouble yet befall 
And he refuse to hear thy call? 
And has he not his promise passed 
That thou shalt overcome at last? 
—The Rev. John Newton. 


The governor of Washington says that no 
liquor can be sold to soldiers at army canteens 
in that state while he is governor. 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of Catarrh 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Prop’s., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the last 15 
years, and believe him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry out any obligation 
made by their firm. 

West & TRUAXx, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALD'NG, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 
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Literature of Be Day. 


[All books and magazines received will be ac- 
knowledged promptly. Any extended notice will 
be at the option of the Literary Editor. ] 


Book Reviews. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE Deal- 
ing with its Language, Literature, 
and Contents, including the Bibli- 
cal Theology. Edited by James 
Hastings, M. A., D.D., with the 
assistance of John A. Selbie, M. A., 
and, chiefly in the revision of the 
.proofs, of A. B. Davidson, D.D.., 
LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, New 
College, Edinburgh, S. R. Driver, 
D.D., Litt. D., Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, Oxford, H. B. Swete, 
D.D., Litt. D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge. Volume 
I. A-Feasts. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh. 1898. For sale by 
Pacific Coast Office, 119 to 123 
Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


Every age must make its own books 
of information. The best Bible dic- 
tionary cannot maintain its authority 
beyond the time of a generation. The 
invaluable work of Dr. William Smith, 
first published thirty-five years ago, 
has been the deservedly popular com- 
panion of Bible students throughout 
the English-speaking world. The 
new Bible Dictionary edited by Dr. 
Hastings is not its rival, but its suc- 
cessor. Dr. Hastings was already 
well known as the accomplished edi- 
tor of the Expository Times. 
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A YOUNG LADY 


Berkeley. Any family needing such assistance, 
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Francisco. 


SCHOOLS. 


CASTILLEJA HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


For thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE. | 


MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, MRS. LUCY 
FLETCHER BROWN, Principals. 


Prepares for all colleges that admit women, 


and especially f r Stanford University, where its 
graduates are admitted without examination on 
recommendation of the principals. 


Fully competent to act as tutor in a private | 
family and one having success in the care of. 
children, wishes to give part of her time in ex-. 
change for board, while pursuing her studies at — 


Care of THE OccIDENT, 1170 Market street, San 


phecil A. B. Davidson, S. R. Driver, 


scores of others on the other side of 
the water, and Drs. W. J. Beecher, 
Francis Brown, E. L. Curtis, F. C. 
Porter, Geo. F. Purves, J. H. 
Thayer, and B. B. Warfield on this 
side—every one of them a master in 
hisown field. Occasionally the aid of 
German scholarship has been invoked, 
as in the articles on Assyria and 
Babylonia, which were written by Prof. 
Fritz Hommel of the University of 


When Munich. Many of the articles are vir- 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh tual treatises on the subjects consid- 


announced their intention of publish- 
ing a new dictionary of the Bible un- 
der Dr. Hastings’ supervision, Bibli- 
cal scholars needed no further assur- 
ance that the work would reach high 
water mark. The first volume, which 
has just appeared, abundantly justifies 
their expectations. 

The scope of the new dictionary is 
broader than that of any similar work 
hitherto published. The articles on 
subjects relating to Biblical Theology 
are indispensable. A noteworthy fea- 
ture is the editor’s brief but admirable 
treatment of obsolete and archaic 
words occurring in the English ver- 
sions. 

The best talent of Great Britain and 
America was laid under tribute in the 
production of this work. No better 
evidence of its value could be offered 
than is given in the list of its contri- 
butors. Here are the names of Pro- 


ered. The utmost care has been taken 
to guard against errors. The proof- 
sheets in addition to the editor’s scru- 
tiny have passed through the hands of 
three eminent scholars—Drs. David- 
son, Driver, and Swete. Consider- 
ing the multitude of topics and the 
breadth of plan, the initial volume is 
a marvel of condensation, comprehen- 
siveness, and accuracy. The typog- 
raphy is excellent, and the binding 
durable. There are copious refer- 
ences to the best literature under 


every important topic. 

The time was ripe for just such a 
work as this; and we believe that it is 
destined to serve the present age as 
nobly as its predecessors in the same 
field served theirs. The wide-awake 
minister will forego some other books 
that he may purchase this. Within 
these portly volumes without doubt 
will be found the richest and most val- 


James Orr, George Adam Smith, and | 
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ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Albany, Oregon. 


Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 
cation under most favorable circumstances. 


The Faculty is composed of scholarly men and 
women. 


College Hall is a roomy building, well 
lighted. heated and ventilated. 


There are Two College Courses — the 
Classical and Scientific, and a regular Business 
College training equal to the best. 


Write to the President, 
WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 
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uable fund of information on Biblical 
topics that is accessible to English 
writers. 


HaLcYON Days Norway, 
FRANCE, AND THE DOLOMITEs, 
by William Bement Lent.  Bon- 
nell, Silver & Company, New York. 
t2mo, cloth, 15 illustrations, $1. 50. 


Ruskin says: ‘‘The more I think 
of it, the more I find this conclusion 
impressed upon me, that the greatest 
thing a human soul ever does in this 
world, is to see something and tell 
what it saw in a plain way. Hun- 
dreds of people can talk for one who 
can think, but thousands can think for 
one who can see.’’ With such testi- 
mony, no apology need be offered for 
any book of travel. Again, notwith- 
standing the great multitude that make 
holiday annually by ‘‘going to Eu- 
rope,’ the larger proportion of our 
people must necessarily see the beau- 
ties of foreign lands through the eyes 
of others. Norway is fast becoming 
one of the happiest of the happy hunt- 
ing grounds of the summer tourist. 
Yet many are deterred from making 
a tour through that interesting coun- 
try by erroneous ideas as to accom- 
modations and difficulties of travel 
and perplexity in determining just 
what to do and where to go. To 
meet this need, the author of this book 
has arranged it as a continuous story 
from Paris to North Cape and return 
across country to Christiania—a route 
which may be followed in perfect com- 
fort and one which affords a view of 
the most salient points of the land. 
Comparatively little is heard of Prov- 
incial France, which makes the 
sketches of places of interest, here and 
there in Northern and Southern 
France, timely and opportune. _Per- 
haps of no portion of continental Eu- 
rope is it more difficult to learn the 
particulars a tourist needs, than of the 
(to a great many) unfamiliar country 
of the Dolomites, for until the last two 
years there has been in English no 
satisfactory Guide Book. Any tourist 
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will be grateful for the assistance of 
the book, while the ‘‘stay at home’’ 
traveler will find a succession of word 
pictures, which will make Norway, 
France, and the Dolomites a _ vivid 
reality and bring them very near, and 
of many an hour of quiet reading, a 
halcyon memory. 
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An Absent Minded-Miner. 

A new and very comical illustra- 
tration of the fact that it is dangerous 
to be present in the body when one 
is absent in mind, is given by the 
Detrowt Free Press: 

‘‘There was a narrow, winding 
trail along the canyon,’’ remarked 
the old prospector, who did not be- 
come infected by the Klondike fever, 
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could, when I was startled by a loud 


blast just ahead of me on the face of 
the cliff. 
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HERE are few more significant and hopeful tendencies of modern theological 
work than the increase of interest in all questions connected with the study of the 
Bible. Direct teaching and exposition are occupying the energies of many of 
the greatest thinkers of the Church, in all denominations, and the present mon- 

umental work cannot fail to be an important factor in diffusing the results of those investiga- 

tions which the best scholarship has been pursuing. It is an encyclopedic dictionary of the 

Old and New Testaments, together with the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the 

Authorized and Revised English Versions, and with constant reference to the original 

tongues; and it is believed that in no other similar work can the student or reader obtain such 

scope and fullness,such absolute accuracy and authoritatives of interpretation, and such con- 
venience and such accessibility. The work is issued simultaneously by Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons and Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, the former being the publishers for the 

United States and Canada. 


THE AUTHORS have been carefully selected from the highest specialists, both 
American and English, in each department and include such names as Prof. W. J. Beecher, 
Auburn Theological Seminary; Prof. Francis Brown, Union Theological Seminary; Prof. G, 
T. Purves, Princeton Theological Seminary; Prof. B. B. Warfield, Princeton Theological 
Seminary: Prof. J. H. Thayer, Harvard Divinity School; Prof. E. L. Curtis, Yale University; 
Prof. F. C. Porter, Yale University; Pres. Harper, Chicago University; Prof. S. R. Driver, 
Oxford; Prof. W. Flinders Petrie, London; Prof. A. H. Sayce, Oxford; Prof. J. Rendel Harris, 
Cambridge; Prof. A. B. Davidson, Edinburgh; Prof. Geo. Adam Smith, Glasgow; Rev. Jas. 
Orr, Edinburgh. 


THE CONTENTS. The contents of this dictionary are much more extensive and 
complete than in any previous dictionary; more subjects are treated and more departments of 
study and knowledge are covered. See among other articles that on the “Chronology of the 
New Testament,’ covering 22 pages. 
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